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LITERATURE. 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE oF | 
NEW YORK.* 


Ir is not a little singular that it has been Te- 
served for this comparatively advanced period | 
of our national life to possess, in Mr. Brod-_ 
head’s new volume, the first thoroughly | 

igested complete history of the colonization 
oF the great State of New York, or, as we 
might say with more correctness, the vaster 
territory of old New Netherland. The story 
of the first settlers of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts has long been a familiar tale, written 
in grave history, sounded in oratory, attempt- 
ed in poetry, and trite even in the nurser 
books of childhood; while New York, as if 
the happiness of a state like that recommend- 
ed to the attention of the individual by the 
Roman poet, wére to escape notice, has 
quietly attained, without much aid from elo- 
quence or verse, or any great talking about 
the thing, the very height of national pros- 
perity. When a stranger visits New York, 
whether he come from the populous hive of 
London, or the gay, perpetual fair of Paris, 
he finds little time to spare from the contem- 
plation of the uneeasing and multiplied 
activity around him to search into the anti- 
quities of the city. If you ask for the his- 
tory of New York, our bustling merchants 
will tell you to read it in the present and the 
future; that it is time enough to write the 
history of a thing when it is finished; that 
we are not writing history just now, but 
making history ; and that if you want to know 
what is past, you must go to our neighbors 
who have not quite so much to do in the 
present. There is perhaps something in this ; 
and we might possibly find, on looking into 
the matter, that very small States and decid- 
edly decayed States have been most tena- 
cious of their historical greatness. New 
York, at gore has thus far, spite of the 
Historical iety, been magnanimously in- 
different to her history ; her great men and 
small men of the past thinking, if there is 
any thought about the matter, that she can 
well afford to be so, 

We have no disposition, however, to palli- 
ate what would be any longer a culpable 
neglect. The time has come for some of 
this indifference to pass away. Mr. Brod- 
head, in his History of the first period of 
New York existence, tells far too interesti 
and important a story to lack listeners. On 
reading his well filled and cleverly written 
volume we have been impressed throughout 
by the novelty of the story, its separation 
from any other class of our records from 
East to South, its variety, picturesqueness, 
its study of character, its wise exhibition 
and discussion of political elements. We 
were wert yt for such copious material, 
nor could we have anticipated, in the first 
work of a young writer, so accomplished a 
narrative as this skilful, compact, diligent, 
and en mg of New York from 


seizure, 1664, includi ing - 
early history of New Jersey, Delaware, and 








| 
| 








Pennsylvania, and, to some extent, that of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut; the second, to the cession of Canada, in 
1763; the third, ‘to the inauguration of 
Washington, in 1789; the fourth, to the 
present day. It is, we trust, to be the oceu- 
pation of Mr. Brodhead to write the history, 
in as many volumes, of alt these periods. 
The first he has now accomplished, and with 
remarkable success. 

A prime cause of the neglect of the early 
history of Manhattan and its dependencies 
has been quite obviously the inevitable igno- 
rance of the materials which lay hidden, in a 
foreign language, in the repositories of a 
long exploded trading company in Holland. 
It was not till 1845, when Mr. Brodhead was 


'Y |commissioned by the State to make those 


historical investigations in that country, 
which resulted in the possession by our Le- 
gislature at Albany, of some eighty manu- 
script volumes of the Holland Documents, 
that the early history of New York could be 
written; that we could fully appreciate, 
with certainty or effect, the principles and 
workings of the peculiar system of coloni- 
zation under which New York was first 
peopled. 

The result, it may be remarked, is at once 
satisfactory and humiliating. It is satisfac- 
tory, for it shows the vigor and life of the 
Dutch character, which made the United 
Provinces so great in European history, in 
active operation on this continent, with many 
sound, steady, courageous, heroic traits ; it is 
humiliating, for it shows these constantly in- 
Vigorating elements, thwarted steadily by a 
system of trading monopoly and govern- 
ment, one of the worst, perhaps, with which 
any colony was ever affected. “The system 
of political administration,’ remarks Mr. 
Brodhead, “which at first oppressed New 
Netherland, differed widely from that which 
the Dutch colonists enjoyed in the country of 
their birth. The province had been unwise- 
ly intrusted to the government of a close 
commercial corporation, than which no go- 
vernment can be less favorable to popular 
liberty. In its scheme of political adminis- 
tration, the West India Company exhibited 
too often a mercantile and selfish spirit,— 
* * * nevertheless, the popular voice, com- 
ing far across the sea, was heard and respect- 
ed in the palace at the Hague; and the 
grievances of the earnest remonstrants were, 
from time to time, abated by the interference 


ng|of the States General. Against all the 


withering influences under which they laid 
the broad foundations of a mighty State, 
the colonists of New Netherland steadily 
achieved their own purposes, and, by de- 
grees, won for themselves the franchises of 
their brethren who remained at home. In 
the end, happier principles of government 
prevailed ; and the unnatural spirit of bigotry 
and persecution, which for a time blemished 
the administration of the province, yielded to 
the maxims of toleration and magnanimity 
which distinguished the people of the Nether- 

What the Dutch were at home is known 
to the world ; Mr. Brodhead tr bgt 
in brief in an excellent inter-cha of this 
history ; what they were on the banks of the 
Hudson, the Delaware, and the Connecticut, 
is a new discovery which there is both profit 
and pleasure in looking into. From the mass 
of Mr. Brodhead’s carefully selected curiosi- 
ties we take a few. 


A good “point” was made two or three 
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years since when it came to light that the 
pioneer vessel built on the island of Manhat- 
tan by the adventurous Adriaen Block, in 
1614, was named the Restless, the Onrwst, 
the very negative of the quality popularly as- 
signed to our Dutch ancestors, as if no peo- 
ple were up and stirring in those days, or 
restless, but the people of New England, or 
as if, for that matter, the Restless wasn’t 
launched before the New Englanders were 
out of—Holland. 


BLOCK’S VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 





“ Adriaen Block had, meanwhile, completed 
the building of his yacht, which he appropriate- 
ly named the Onrust, or ‘Restless. With this 
small vessel, about sixteen tons in burden, and 
the first ever constructed by Europeans at Man- 
hattan, Block proceeded to explore the bays and 
rivers to the eastward, into which the larger 
ships of the Dutch traders had not yet ventured. 
Sailing og, | through the then dangerous 
strait of ‘the Hell Gate,’ into ‘the Great Bay,’ 
or Long Island Sound, he carefully ‘explored 
all the places thereabout, as far as Cape Cod. 
Coasting along the northern shore, inhabited by 
the Siwanoos, Block oe the name of be ad 

| *to the group of islands opposite Nor- 
val At the eat town of tratford, he 
visited the ‘ River of Roodenberg,’ or Red Hills, 
now known as the Housatonic, which he de- 
scribed as about ‘a bow-shot wide,’ and in the 
neighborhood of which dwelt the indolent tribe 
of Quiripey Indians. Passing eastward, along 
the bay at the head of which New Haven now 
stands, and which, on account of the red sand- 
stone hills in its neighborhood, the Dutch also 
soon called the ‘ Roodenberg, Block came to 
the mouth of a large river, running up northerly 
into the land. At its entrance into the Sound 
it was ‘very shallow; and Block, observing 
that there were but few inhabitants near its 
mouth, ascended the river to the rapids, at the 
head of navigation. Near Wethersfield, he 
found the numerous Indian tribe of Sequins. 
At the latitude of 41° 48’—between Hartford 
and Windsor—he came to a fortified bie. of 
the Nawaas tribe, who were then governed by 
their Sagamore Morahieck. Here he heard of 
‘another nation of savages, who are called Hori- 
kans,’ dwelling ‘ within the land, probably near 
the lakes west of the upper part of the river, 
and who navigated the waters ‘in canoes made 
of bark. From the circumstance that a strong 
downward current was perceived at a short dis- 
tance above its mouth, Block immediately nam- 
ed this beautiful stream the ‘ Versch,’ or Fresh 
Water River. By the native savages it was 
called the Ae pew) or ‘ a a ? and 
the aboriginal a tion survives e pre- 
sent Sorta the ane of the river and state of 
Connecticut. 

“Continuing his course eastward from the 
mouth of the Connecticut, Block came to the 


there, stretching ‘ over across the 

ed the « Visechers Hoeck,’ or ‘Cape de Baye,’ 
now known as Montauk Point, which he disco- 
vered to be the eastern extremity of ‘Sewan- 
hacky, or Long Island, ‘on which a nation of 
savages, who are called Matouwacks, have their 
abode’ A little to the northeast of Montauk 


FY | Point, he next visited a large island, to which 


the Dutch immediately gave 
‘Block’s Island,’ in honor of their coun ’ 

“Thence, following the track of Verazzano, 
Block ran across to 


Bay, which he d. The west- 
po cnet ange el Soe Bay, and the 
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island, commonly 
utch, and‘ Capacke’ by others, 
is now known as Martha’s Vineyard. 
the Texel, Block observed another 
island, which he immediately named 
‘ Hendrick Christiaensen’s Island,’ in compliment 
to his early comrade. This island, which Gos- 
nold had discovered, and named Martha’s Vine- 
yard, is now called ‘No Man’s Land; while, 
with a happier fate, Block Island, retaining to 
this day the name which the Dutch first gave it, 

es the — of the hardy pioneer of 

Sou 


“Sailing onward through the ‘ Zuyder Zee,’ to 
the north of the island of‘ Vlieland,’ or Nantuck- 
et, Block passed near the ‘Vlacke Hoeck,’ or 
Cape Malebarre, and ran along the shore of 
Cape Cod, until he*reached its northern point, 
which he named ‘ Cape Bevechier.’ Thence he 
coasted along the ‘ Fuyck,’ or ‘ Wyck Bay,’ or 

—which names the Dutch gave to 
pe Cod Bay—and 
explored the shore of Massachusetts as far north 
as ‘ Pye Bay, as it is called by some of our navi- 

tors, in latitude 42° 30’, to which the limits of 
ew Netherland extend’ This Pye Bay is now 
known as Nahant Bay, just north of Boston har- 
bor, and, at the time Block first visited it, ‘a nu- 
merous people’ dwelt there, who were ‘ex- 
tremely well looking, but timid and shy of 
pe ner phe that it required ‘some address to 
them,’ 

“On his return from Pye Bay to Cape Cod, 
Block fell in with the ship of Hendrick Chris- 
tiaensen, which seems, meanwhile, to have been 
sent around from Manhattan to the northward. 
Leaving there his eae the Restless, which had 
already done such good service, in charge of 
Cornelis Hendricksen, to make further explora- 
tions on the coast, Block embarked in his old 
companion’s ship, the Fortune, and returned 
with her to Holland, to report the discoveries 
which he and his fellow-navigators had made in 
the New Worl.” 


This passage exhibits Mr. Brodhead’s 
usual method of narrative, ingeniously em- 
broidering the phraseology of the old 
authorities, which gives the work the interest 
of an original memoir or chronicle without 
interfering with its historical progress. A 
great many quaint, humorous, and truth-tell- 
ing passages are thus preserved by Mr. Brod- 
head, not merely in the picturesque narrative 
of facts and circumstances, but in the argu- 
mentative twists and logical dilemmas got up 
between the aggressive governors and inde- 
pendent citizens. There was a great deal of 
very plain speaking and short-hand rhetoric 
coming up in those old times of Manhattan 
between patroons, domines, directors general, 
and the people, which this history has very 
happily embalmed. 

e yacht “ Restless” was a notable craft, 
in its way, but nothing to the famous “ New 
Netherland,” built seventeen years after- 
wards, on the same spot :— 


THE SHIP “NEW NETHERLAND.” 


“In the year 1631, the ‘New Netherland, a 
ship varicusly estimated at from ‘600 tunnes, 
or thefeabouts,’ to eight hundred tons, was built 
at Manbattan, and dispatched to Holland. This 


THE 





ship was not only by far the largest that had 
ever been built in America, but it was probably 
one of the t merchant veseels at that 
time in the world. It was not until nearly two 
centuries afterward that the shipwrights of Man- 
hattan again to build trading vessels 
which rivalled the mammoth proportions of the 
pioneer ship, ‘ New Netherland.’ 


A creditable incident in the Dutch oecupa- 
tion of New Netherland, was the kindness 
shown to the French Catholic captives 
among the Indians. Jogues, the Jesuit 
missionary, was taken captive on the St. 
Lawrenee, in 1641, and carried a prisoner to 
the valley of the Mohawk, where he was 
sought by the Dutch, who offered a liberal 
contribution from the whole colony, for his 
ransom. Two years afterwards they suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, though the 
zealous missionary returned to the savages, 
to discover and give a name to Lake Sacra- 
ment—to revisit the Mohawks, and seal his 
faith on the banks of their river with his life. 
This is the story of the 


ESCAPE OF FATHER JOGUES. 


“The same vessel that bore these despatches 
conveyed a distinguished passenger. Van Cur- 
ler’s benevolent visit to the Mohawk castles in 
the previous autumn [of 1642], though it failed 
to procure the release of the French captives, at 
least pro onged the life of Father Jogues. 
Through the dreary winter, the solitary Jesuit 
endured hunger, and cold, and the bitter contempt 
of the savages, who reviled his holy zeal. Gra- 
dually they to listen to his words, and 
receive instruction and baptism. His liberty 
was enlarged ; and twice he was taken, with the 
trading § ctw of the Iroquois, to the neighbor- 
ing settlements of the Dutch, who welcomed 
him ray & and ‘ left no stone unturned’ to 
effect his deliverance. While at Fort Orange on 
one occasion, news came that the French had 
repulsed the Mohawks at Fort Richelieu; and 
the Dutch commander, fearing that the Jesuit 
Father would be burned in revenge, counselled 
him to escape. Jogues at length consented ; 
and, evading the vigilance of the savages, re- 
mained in close concealment for six weeks, dur- 
ing which Domine Megapolensis, who had become 
his attached friend, showed him constant kind- 
ness. The wrath of the Mohawks at the esca: 
of their prisoner was at length appeased 
presents, to the value of three hundred Spee, 
made up by the colonial authorities ; and Jogues 
was sent down the river to Manhattan, where he 
was hospitably received by the director. 

“Here he remained for a month, observing the 
capital of the Dutch province, now desolated by 
war. Fort Amsterdam was without ditches, 
and its ramparts of earth had crumbled away ; 
but they ‘ were beginning to face on and 
bastions with stone.’ On the island of Man- 
hattan, and in its environs, were some four or 
five hundred red men ‘of different sects and 
nations,’ speaking ‘eighteen different 8. 
The mechanics who plied their trades were 
ranged under the walls of the fort; all others 
were exposed to the incursions of the savages. 


No religion, except the Calvinistic, was pub- |i 


licly exercised, and the orders were to admit 
nene but Calvinists ; ‘ but this is not observed; 
for there are in the , besides the Cal- 
vinists, Catholics, ish Puritans, Lutherans, 
Anabaptists, here called Mennonists, &c. The 
heart of the missionary was grieved at the suf- 
ferings of the Dutch, whose losses by the Indians 
were already estimated at two hundred thou- 
sand livres At length the bark, in which Kieft 
gave him a free to Europe, was read 
to sail; and the Jesuit Father, supplied wi 
‘black clothes, and all things necessary,’ 

fully took leave of the Hollanders, who bad 
shown bim so much kindnees.” 
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Another anecdote is preserved, of a simj. 
lar character :— 


FATHER BRESSANI. 


“Another occasion happened this summer 
feet}, to test the active benevolence of the 
utch. Father Joseph Bressani, while on his 
way from Quebec to the Huron country, was 
captured on the St. Lawrence, by a war party 
of the Iroquois, and conveyed a prisoner to the 
Mohawk castles. There he suffered 
horrid tortures than those which Jogues had un- 
dergone two years before. Yet his life was 
spared ; and an old squaw, to whom he had 
been given, took him to the ‘ nearest habitation 
of the Hollanders, who, by a large contribution, 
‘satisfied the savages,’ ransomed the suffer- 
ing Jesuit missionary. After being pursed and 
clothed at Fort Orange, he was sent down 
the river to Manhattan. There he was hos- 
eyo received by Kieft, who caused him to 
supplied with clothes, and provided him, as he 
had Jogues, with a passage to Europe. The 
director and council also issued a ge oan re- 
commending Bressani to the Christian charity of 
those into whose hands he might happen to fall ; 
and the grateful Jesuit, sailing from Manhattan, 
safely reached Rochelle, toward the end of No- 
vember. Thus the influence which the Dutch 
possessed among the Iroquois was effectively 
used in the cause of humanity ; big was for- 
gotten, while the warm gratitude of the Roman 
Catholics was secured ; and in after years, the 
Viceroys of Canada did not fail to acknowledge, 
with characteristic courtesy, the ancient kindness 
of the colonists of New Netherland toward the 
devoted captive missionaries of France.” 


There is a good story of the building of 
a new church at Manhattan, in 1642. 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


“ The old church had now become dilapidated ; 
and De Vries, dining with Kieft, told him it was 
a shame that the English, when they visited 
Manhattan, ‘saw only a mean barn in which we 
ot ae ‘The first thing they built in New 

ngland, after their dwelling-houses, was a fine 
chureh ; we should do the like,’ urged De Vries; 
‘we have fine oak wood, good mountain stone, 
and excellent lime which we burn from oyster- 
shells—much better than our lime in Holland.’ 
‘Who shall oversee the work ? asked Kieft, 
whose anxiety ‘ to Jeave a great name after him’ 
was the more earnest, as a church was then in 
contemplation in Rennsselaerswyck. ‘ There are 
friends enough of the Reformed religion,’ an- 
swered De Vries, who immediately subseribed 
one hundred guilders, upon condition that the 
director should head the list. Jochem Pietersen 
Kuyter, ‘a devout professor of the Reformed 
religion, and Jan Jansen Dam, who lived ‘close 
by the fort, were immediately appointed with 
De Vries and Kieft church masters, to superin- 
tend the building, toward the cost of which the 
director to advance ‘some thousand 
guilders’ on the company’s account. For greater 
security ‘ against all s attacks of In- 
dians, the ehurch was ordered to be erected 
within the fort. This decision, however, was 
not satisfactory ; for, as it was to be built chiefly 
by public subscription, the people thought that 
it should be placed where it would be ay 
convenient. Besides, the fort was 1 enoug’ 
already, and a church within it would be ‘a fifth 
wheel to a w: ’ Tt would in t, too, the 
southeast wind, and prevent the working of the 
grist-mill hard by. But Kieft insisted, and all 
objections were overruled. 

“It only remained to secure the necessary 
subscriptions. Fortunately, it happened that 
the daughter of Domine was married 





even more 


just then; and Kieft thought the wedding-feast 
a good opportunity to excite the generosity of 
guests, So, ‘alter the fourth or fifth round 
of drinking,’ he showed a liberal exampte him- 
self, and let the other wedding gueste subecribe 
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*well re- 


them, when went home, 

pers . ‘but ‘ bing zveiled to excuse.’ 
ryt contract was made with John and Richard 
of Stamford, for the mason-work of a 


stone church seventy-two feet long, fifty wide, 
and sixteen high, ‘ 

dred guilders, and pF ory of one hundred 
more if the work d be satisfactory, The 
walls were soon built; and the roof was raised 


and covered by English carpenters, with oak 


shingles, which, by ex re to the weather, soon 
‘ looked like slate.’ e honor and the owner- 
ship of the work were both commemorated by 


a square stone imserted in the front wall, bearing 
the ambi inscription, ‘Anno Domini, 1642, 
William Kieft, Director General, hath the Com- 
monalty caused to build this Temple.’” 


We have marked other passages, which, 
with some notices of the peculiar adminis- 
tration of New Netherland, we shall present 
in another number. 





WALLIS’s SPAIN.* 


Mr. Wattls follows up in this volume his 
“Glimpses,” published in 1849, by a more 
extended survey of the manners, customs, 
and institutions of the Peninsula. It em- 
bodies the results of his second tour, under- 
taken on some diplomatic service which re- 
quired his residence at the capital for some 
months. After two preliminary chapters, 
one informing us how he reached Madrid, 
and the other how he established himself in 
comfortable quarters therein, he gives us a 
brief history of the country, from the French 
invasion to the present time. This is fol- 
lowed by chapters on the government, mode 
of representation, the laws, religious institu- 
tions, literature, customs, amusements, and 
in short all matters of social interest con- 
nected with the country. One chapter is de- 
voted to Cuba, and is decidedly anti-filibuster 
in character. This information is evidently 
digested from varied authorities, as well as 
pone experience, with eare and attention. 

he following passage occurs in the chapter 
on the Spanish newspaper press, which, by 
the way, the author speaks of with greater 
respect than most travellers :— 

“It would be a t end gained by the 
Peace if the could 4 the 
editorial 


are the cause of so much 
ish newspapers need the lesson a whit more than 


their contemporaries elsewhere. Except in one 
particular, I shall have occasion ter 
to mention, I found their errors generally more 


amusing than serious, so far as allusions to the 
United States were concerned. Those of us 
for instance who were anxious to learn the re- 
sult of the long and discreditable balloting for 
Speaker which occupied the House of Repre- 


of the Chamber of Deputies was 
dispute between Messrs, VVinthrop, V Vhig 
Mr. Crobbe, radical, and Mr. Scattering, of the 
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ed us, not long after, that there was prevailing 
in California a frightful degree of misery,—so 
great, indeed, that the crews of the American 
ships of war were deserting daily, ‘throwing 
their officers overboard before they left !’” 


As a specimen of the many good descrip- 
tions the book contains, we select this of 


SPANISH BOOKSELLERS. 
“ By far the greater part of the book-stalls, 


; where curious books are to be found, are in the 


open air. Sometimes they are arranged on 
shelves around a court, or one side of a plaza, or 
against a church, or in some entry or open pas- 
sage. Now and then they occupy the ground 
floor of a house in some by-street,—the apart- 
ments which contain them being only lighted 
through the doors, which are, of course, left al- 
ways open. In the latter case, you will find the 
tna in the winter season, with cloak and 

t on, sitting over his brasero, half torpid with 
cold. He will give you good day when you en- 
ter, and perhaps go through the form of remoy- 
ing the ashes from his coals ; but he will rarely 
afford any other evidence that he is aware of 
— existence, unless you ask him a question. 

You will soon find, in most cases, that the best 
way of ascertaining what you desire to know is 
to examine jor yourself, and you will according- 
ly prosecute your inspection, until your blood 
and curiosity fall below the freezing point. You 
will then bid him ‘ Remain with God!’ and he 
will tell you, in reply, to‘Go with God !’ so 
that you and your errand will be to him, when 
you depart, the mystery that you were when 
you entered. 

“When the stall is entirely open to the 
weather, the owner sometimes has a sort of 
small sentry-box, to hold himself and his bra- 
sero, with the most valuable of his properties,— 
sometimes he keeps watch and ward from the 
window of his lodgings, near the roof of an op- 
posite tenement,—sometimes he walks up and 
down, muy embozado, in his cloak. It is a rare 
thing for him to manifest any more interest in 
your proceedings, than a sentinel at the door of 
a picture gallery. If you keep the peace, and 
neither damage nor steal anything, he does not 
appear to think that he has any concern with 
you. I confess that, on the whole, I was not 
displeased at being thus !eft entirely to myself. 
The modern system of salesmanship has become 
so much like persecution reduced to a science, 
that it is quite a luxury to be allowed the use 
of your own discretion, without being dragooned, 
by a shopkeeper’s deputy, into looking at what 
you do not care to see, or buying what you 
would not have. A man in his sane mind, with 
the usual organs of speech, has a right to be 
deested ‘nn: tw hawap wheat toe wake oond is 
able to ask for it. At the same time, I am wil- 
ing to admit, that, when he does make a demand 


Pan- | for information, he is entitled to receive it in a 


somewhat more explicit and reliable shape than 
the mass of a Madrid /ibrero’s explanations.” 





JEWISH HISTORY.* 


Tue History of the Israelitish Nation, by Dr. 
Alexander, is one of the most useful works 
of its kind which has been published of late 
years ; and it will fill a place not occupied by 
any one good book heretofore. The learned 
author begins at the creation, and following 
the Scripture accounts, as interpreters gene- 
rally have understood them, relates with suf- 
ficient fulness the early history of mankind, 
ing down through Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, the Regal government, to the Baby- 
lonish captivity. These occupy the first four 
parts. The fifth and sixth parts are a fair 
abstract of Dean Prideaux’s Connexion, and 








hd f the tish Nation, from their Origin to 
their Me eee of Jerusalem by the 


A. Alexander, D.D. 8vo, pp. 620. Philade!- 
phia: W, artien, 


ee 
relate the Jewish history from the Babylon- 
ish captivity to the capture of Judea, ending 
with the destruction of the Holy City. 

In several respects, the present volume is 
unequal, some parts being more carefully 
prepared than others, and the style in some 
portions being much superior to what it is in 
others. We regard, moreover, the absence 
of all chronological notation as a serious 
defect, and one which ought to be remedied 
in subsequent editions. In a number of 
places, too, the learned author’s interpretation 
of historic and chronological points seems to 
us open to weighty objections. At the same 
time it is only fair to state that, taken as a 
whole, where there is so large room foi dif- 
ference of opinion, the present volume evinces 
all the prudence, discretion, and sound scho- 
larship, for which the late Dr. Alexander was 
conspicuous. Despite, therefore, what we 
consider to be its defects, we are confident 
that the book will do good service to the 
cause of truth; and we venture to commend 
it to our readers as worthy a place in their 
confidence and esteem. 





MY NOVEL.* 

To summon before our tribunal a book, that 
has amused and delighted the hundred thou- 
sand readers of “ Harper” may be deemed a 
work of supererogation, but we may not per- 
mit the youngest and most brilliant scion of 
an illustrious line, the crowning glory of a 
nobly earned literary fame, to pass by, un- 
heeded and wubolien 

Of all the literary men of mark of the 
nineteenth century, no one possesses so varied 
a style as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and no 
author that has ever lived, has written as 
much, and as well, and yet exposed himself 
so heedlessly and so openly to the caustic pen 
of the critic, and the condemnation of a moral 
community. 

It would appear doubtful if*he has yet, at 
this late hour of his career, discovered his 
forte, unless it be extreme versatility. 

He first came into notice with Pelham, and 
seemed then to be fluctuating between the 
Seylla and Charybdis of frivolity and pe- 
dantry. Amusing as were its pages, they were 
filled with puppyisms and puns of schoolbo 
Latin and college Greek, and only redeem 
by the admirable finale of the underplot, and 
a scene that is unsurpassed in the world of 
fiction for its intense interest, unequalled per- 
haps save by Mr. Dickens’s description of the 
hunting down of Sykes, in his Oliver Twist. 

“Falkland,” we shall pass by in silence; it 
added no new leaf to the author's chaplet. 
The plot of “ Devereaux” was a master-piece, 
but the effect of the book upon the reader's 
mind, most unhappy. In the “Disowned” 
he first established a claim to our sympathies. 
It was warm and genial, it spoke to the heart. 
He soon astonished the world and subjected 
himself to ridicule by his “ Siamese Twins ;” 
but of all his many books, none met 
with so severe criticism as “ Paul Clifford” 
and “Eugene Aram,” and none so well de- 
served it, for faulty as they were in a moral 
view, yet they were not without brilliant 
redeeming points. “ Paul Clifford” may claim 
the doubtful honor of being the founder of 
a long line fof robber-hero novels, a most 
deleterious’ class of books. “ Eugene Aram,” 
of which some wag in “Fraser” wrote, 


“FE, Aram murdered William Clark, 
E. Bulwer murdered him,” 





* My Novel, or Varieties in English Life, by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. Harpers . 
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acted “ Money,” and that most excellent pla- 
giarism “The Lady of Lyons,” “ Zanoni,” 
Lueretia””—a supper of horrors, “ The Mo- 
dern Timon,” the “ Last of the Barons,” and 
others noble and ignoble, he has come down 
to us. 

Perceiving the link that bound “My No- 
vel” to its elder brother, the “ Caxtons,” 
many at first looked at it askance; for there 
were those, who called the learning of the 
latter, pedantry, and its sentiment, transcen- 
dentalism ; but it was soon evident that we 
were to have a new book, of a new tone, and 
a healthy one. 

The initial chapter is an admirable con- 
trivance, and as a safety valve, permits the 
escape of a vast amount of classical lore, 
which the author must perforce impart, but 

resented in this manner, may be taken or 
ltt by 2 ge at will. Sori 

a limi it is impossible to do 

j to the ce cpellenss of. the work. 

e can but say, that it combines all of the 
author’s best and strongest points, with but 
few of his bad or weak ones; that the in- 
vigorating air of the green fields sweeps 
over its earlier chapters; and that they are 
filled with pleasant and rural pictures, varied 
here and there with a dash of fine humor. 

Riceaboeca, that prince among philosophers, 
and philosopher among princes, would alone 
make the reputation of any book, and we do 
not remember any scene of quiet humor su- 


perior to : 
THE PHIBOSOPHER IN THE STOCKS. 


“Dr. Riceabocca dro: the yawning 
wood into its place, hie up his tepiiae: 
chief, and restored it to his pocket; and then, 
with some curiosity, began to examine the na- 
ture of that place of duresse, which had caused 
so much painful emotion to its reseued vic- 
tim. 
saree is a + irrational ind at -_ 
ts) e sage, so nising, ‘and is frighten 
y soraage be bovs! "his but pap rr of 
wood !|—how little it really injures; and, after 
all, the holes are but rests to the legs, and kee 
the feet out of the dirt. And this green pane 2 
to sit upon—under the shade of the elm-tree— 
verily ition must be more pleasant than 
otherwise! I've a great mind—” Here the 
Doctor looked around, and, seeing the coast still 
clear, the oddest notion imaginable took posses- 
sion of him; yet not indeed a notion so odd, con- 
sidered philosophically—for all wrong | is 
based upon practical ee ee Dr. Rie- 
cabocea felt an irresistible desire practically to 
ience what manner of thing that punish- 
ment of the Stocks really was. ‘I can but try! 
—only for a moment,’ said he, apologetically, 
to his own ae sense of dignity. ‘I 
have time to do it before any one comes,’ He 
lifted up the partition again; but Stocks are 
built on the true principle of English law, and 
don’t easily allow a man to criminate himself— 
it, was hard to get into them without the hel 
of a friend. wever, as we before noticed, 
obstacles only whetted Dr. Riccabocea’s inven- 
tion. He looked round and saw a withered bit 
of stick under the tree—this he inserted in the 
division of the Stock, somewhat in the manner 
~~ which ng place a stiek under a a, oe 
urpose of ensnaring sparrows; the 
weed thus propped, Dr, Satebeme sat gravely 
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down on the bank, and thrust his feet through 


-| the apertures. 


“ * Nothing in it!’ eried he, triumphantly, af- 
ter a moment’s deliberation. ‘The evil is only 
in idea. Such is the boasted reason of mor- 
tals!’ With that reflection, nevertheless, he 


» | was about to withdraw his feet from their vo- 


luntary dilemma, when the crazy stick suddenly 
gave way, and the partition fell back into its 
clasp. tor Riceabocea was fairly caught— 
‘ Facilis descensus—sed _revocare I’ 
True, his hands were at liberty, but his legs 
were so long that, being thus fixed, they kept 
the hands from the rescue; and, as Dr. Ricea- 
bocea’s form was by no means supple, and the 
twin parts of the wood stuck together with that 
firmness of adhesion which things newly paint- 
ed possess, so, after some vain twists and con- 
tortions, in which he succeeded at length (not 
without a stretch of the sinews that made them 
erack again) in finding the clasp and breaki 
his nails thereon, the victim of his own r 
experiment resigned himself to his fate. Dr. Rie- 
ca was one of those men who never do 
things by halves, When I say he resigned him- 
self, [ mean not only Christian but philosophical 
resignation. The position was not quite so 
leasant as, theoretically, he had deemed it; 
ut he resolved to make himself as comfortable 
as he could. And first, asis natural in all trou- 
bles to men who have grown familiar with that 
odoriferous comforter which Sir Walter Raleigh 
is said first to have bestowed upon the Cauca- 
sian races, the Doctor made use of his hands to 
extract from his pocket his pipe, match-box, and 
tebaeco-pouch. After a few whiffs he would 
have been quite reconciled to his situation, but 
for the discovery that the sun had shifted its 
| sory in the heavens, and was no longer shaded 
rom his faee by the elm-tree. The Doctor 
in looked round, and perceived that his red 
silk umbrella, which he had laid aside when he 
had seated himself by Lenny, was within arm’s 
reach. Possessing himself of this treasure, he 
soon expanded its friendly folds. And thus dou- 
bly fortified within and without, under the 
shade of the umbrella, and his pipe com y 
between his lips, Dr. Riecabocea on his 
own inearcerated legs even with complacency. 
“*He who can despise all things,’ said he, 
in one of his native proverbs, ‘ possesses all 
things ! ’—if one despises freedom, one is free ! 
This seat is as soft as asofa! Iam not sure,” 
he resumed, soliloquising, after a pause, ‘I am 
not sure that there is not something more witty 
than manly and philosophical in national 
proverb of mine which I quoted to the fanciullo, 
that there are no handsome prisons! Did not 
the son of that celebrated Frenehman, surnamed 
Bras de Fer, write a book not only to prove that 


adversities are more necessary than prosper- | Y 


ities, but that among all adversities a prison is 
the most pleasant and profitable. But is not 
this condition of mine, voluntarily and experi- 
mentally incurred, a type of my life? Isit the 
first time that I have thrust myself into a hob- 
ble ?!—and if in a hobble of mine own choosing, 
why should I blame the gods?” 


We cannot but esteem the worthy and sim- 
le minded Squire, and his energetie wife. 
arson Dale, honest man, has a just claim to 
our admiration; and considering his igno- 
a of mee thar deserves eredit for 

is successful furtherance of the against 
the single condition of the Philosopher 

Aware that the ¢ of favoritism may 

with justice be brought against us, yet we 
cannot avoid presenting. 
RICCABOCCA IN THE TOILS, 

“Giacomo,” said Riecabocea, as he was un- 

dressing, that night, in the large, comfortable, 
well-carpeted English bedroom, with that 

English four-posted bed in the recess, which 
seems made to shame folks out of eingle-bless- 





edness—“Giacomo, I have had this evenj 
the offer of probably six thousand pounds—cer. 
tainly of four thousand.” 

: Cosa meravigliosa ” exclaimed Jackeymo, 
lteadaloes tee !” and he crossed himself 
with great fervor. “Six thousand pounds Eng. 
lish! why, that must be a hundred thousand— 
blockhead that I am!—more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds Milanese!” And 
Jackeymo, who was considerably enlivened by 
the Squire’s ale, commenced a series of gesticu- 
lations and capers, in the midst of which he 
— and cried, “ but not for nothing?” 

“Nothing! no!” 

“These mercenary English !—the Govern. 
ment wants to bribe you. 

“That’s not it.” 

“The priests want you to turn heretic.” 

“ Worse than that,” said the philosopher. 

“ Worse than that! O Padrone! for shame!" 

“Don’t be a fool, but pull off my pantaloons 
_ ~ 4 want me never to wear these again |” 

“Never to wear what?” exclaimed Jackey- 
mo, staring outright at his master’s long legs 
in their linen drawers—“ never to wear—” 

“The breeches,” said Rieeabocea laconi- 
eally. 

“The barbarians |” faltered Jackeymo. 

“ My night-cap!—and never to have any com. 
fort in this,” said Riccabocea, drawing on the 
cotton head-gear ; “and never to have any sound 
sleep in that,” pointing to the four-posted bed, 
“And to be a bondsman and a slave,” continued 
Riecabocea, waxing wroth: “and to be whee- 
dled and purred at, and pawed, and clawed, 
and scolded, and fondl and blinded, and 
deafened, and bridled, and saddled—bedeyilled 
and—amarried.” 

“ Married !” said Jackeymo, more dispassion- 
ately—“ that’s very bad, certainly; but more 
a a hundred and i thousand lire, and 

rhaps a pretty yo , and—” 

_ Pretty young lady!” awled Riccabocea, 
jumping into bed and Sewing the clothes 
fiercely over him. “Put out the candle, and 
get along with you—do, you villanous old in- 
cendiary.” 


Randal Leslie, who adopts as his motto, 
“ Knowledge is power,” and proves at last, 
that a proper use of it alone is a blessing, 
and an improper one a curse, can excite no 
feelings but those of abhorrence. With hin, 
Peschiera and Baron Levy complete the corps 
of villains, each of different hue, and each 
detestable in his way. 
Dick Avenel, a yankeefied Englishman, is 
a capital character; but his Americanisms 
somewhat too strongly of the stage- 
ankee, the emen of the “tarnation 
school,” introduced to John Bull ago, 
by Mr. Hackett, and adopted by former 


worthy as a true portrait of his thriving © 


descendant. 


It is evident that no particular hero nor | 
heroine were set up by the author, for many - 


of the characters are so very prominent that 
it would be invidious to select from them, 
and say this ge or this is she. 

The gi right-minded Leonard, the 
brilliant L’Estrange, and the able statesmat, 





es aia 


Plea: ew ee ee 





alien {tee 2 aS 4 


6 ee 
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Audley Egerton, may divide the honor; and 


the gentle Helen, and 
lante—fair friends—enjoy it together. __ 

Burley, the type a a of his i 
must not unno no passage 
this” esl has excited more comment thal 
that of 


more impetuous Vio- 


BURLEY AND THE PERCH. 
“Curse that perch !’ said he aloud. 
“*Take care, sir,’ cried a = 
man, in stepping back, n u ele 
“The angler turned. era's 


matter! 
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Hist! you have frightened my perch. Keep | 
still, can’t you!’ 
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will you go with me? We have one Father | moteness from the world—the v. 
yet to both of us, and He will guide us onjof her soul, and the warmth of heart which 


innocence 


“Helen drew herself out of the way, and | earth. I am fatherless like you.’ She raised | Italy give its daughters. But now that. sub- 


Leonard remain 
pered Jackeymo, and 


ed motionless. He remem- | her 
felt a sympathy for the 


meet is the most extraordinary perch, that ! 
muttered the stranger, soliloquizing. ‘It has | 
the devil’s own It must have been born | 


n in its mouth, that damned 
perch! I never catch it—never! - 
no—only a weed. I give it up. With this, 
he indignantly jerked his rod from the water, 
and to disjoint it. While leisurely 
e in this occupation, he turned to 
nard. 

ee Hamp are you intimately acquainted 
with this stream, sir?’ 

“es No,’ answered Leonard. 
before.’ 

“ Axeier (solemnly)—‘Then, young man, 
take my advice, and do not give way to its 
fascinations. Sir, I am a martyr to’ this 
stream; it has been the-Dalilah of my exist- 
ence.’ 

“Lgonarp (interested, the last sentence 
seemed to him poetical). ‘The Dalilah? Sir 
—the Dalilah!’ 

“ Angier.— The Dalilah. Foemcens, listen, 
and be warned by example. hen I was 
about your age, I first came to this stream to 
fish. Sir, on that fatal day, about 3, p.m, I 
hooked up a fish—such a big one, it must have 
weighed a pound and a half. Sir, it was that 
length ;* and the angler put finger to wrist. 
‘ And just when I had got it nearly ashore, by 
the very ee where you are sitting, on that 
shelving bank, young man, the line broke, and 
the perch twisted himself among those roots, 
and—caco-demon that he was—ran off, hook 
and all. Well, that fish haunted me; never 
before had I seen such a fish. Minnows I had 
eaught in the Thames and elsewhere, also 

dgeons, and oceasionally a dace. But a fish 
Fike that—a PERCH his fins up like the 
sails of a man-of-war—a monster perch—a 
whale of a perch!—No, never till then had I 
known what leviathans lie hid within the 
deeps. I could not sleep till I had returned; 
and again, sir—I caught that perch. And this 
time led him fairly out of the water. He 
eeaped and how did he eseape? Sir, he 
left his eye behind him on the hook. Years, 
long years have passed since then; but never 

I forget the agony of that moment.’ 

“ LzonarD.—*‘ To the sir? 

} ema ot Perch! agony to pat en- 
joyed it: ny tome. I gazed on that eye, 
and the epetaobed as sly and as wicked ot 
it was laughing in my face, Well, sir, I had 
heard that there is no better bait for a perch 
than a ’s eye. I Se ae that eye on 
the hook, and dro in the line gently. The 
water was un ly clear; in two minutes I 
saw that return. He approached the 
hook ; he recognised his om isked his tail 
—made a pl as I live, carried off the 
eye, safe and sound; and I saw him digesting 
it by the side of that water lily. The mocking 
fiend! Seven times since that day, in the 
course of a varied and eventful 
caught that and seven times has that 
perch escaped.’” 


Leonard and Helen must appear, if but for 
& moment, in 


THE ADOPTION OF THE ORPHAN. 

“Seeing that the child: had grown calm, 
Leonard was then going to leave the room, in 
roe sadsaly though solelonig: sd pat het 
‘ enly, noiselessly, and put her 
little hand imhis, asf to detele- Lins Ene did 
hot say a word—the action said all—said, ‘Do 
not desertme,.’ And Leonard’s heart rushed to 
his lips, and he answered to the action, as he 
bent down and kissed her cheek, ‘Orphan, 


with a silver 


‘I never saw it 


Ha!— 


| 
} 
i 


ife, have I é 





eyes to his—looked at him long—and then 
leant her head confidingly on his strong young 
shoulder.” 


Proceeding quietly at first, the plot as- 
sumes a deeper and more vivid interest, un- 


til,as the end approaches, we fear that it can- | 
not be sustained, and there are many who | 


ery, * Most lame and impotent conclusion ;” 
but we cannot agree with them. 

Harley, stung to the soul by the supposed 
treachery of Egerton and Leonard, plans a 
most bitter vengeance, and that this has not 
been carried out in full, appears to have ex- 
cited the ire of many hypercritices. Dumas 
or Sue would have employed the poisoned 
chalice, or the fatal dagger; but our author 
finds a more sensible and more English way 
of arriving at his conclusion. 

We greatly err if there be either lameness 
or want of power in the scene by which 
Harley’s plans are overthrown, and to prove 
this we shall quote from 

THE APPEAL OF VIOLANTE. 

“Oh agony!” exclaimed Violante, with 
sudden passion. “In my turn hear me. If, 
as you promise, I am released from the dread- 
ful thought that one, at whose touch I shudder, 
ean claim this hand, my choice is irrevocably 
made. The altars which await me will not be 
those of a human love. But ob, I implore 

ou—by all the memories of your own life, 
hitherto, if sorrowful, unsullied—by the gene- 
rous interest you yet profess for me, whom 
you will have twice saved from a danger to 
which death were mercy—leave, oh leave to 
me the right to regard your image as I have 
done from the first dawn of childhood. Leave 
me the right to honor and revere it. Let not 
an act, accompanied with a meanness—oh that 
I should say the word !—a meanness and a cru- 
elty that give the lie to a whole life—make 
even a grateful remembrance of you, an un- 
worthy sin. When I kneel within the walls 
that divide me from the world, oh let me think 
that I can pray for you as the noblest being 
that the world contains! Hear me! hear 
me !” 

“Violant2!” murmured Harley, his whole 
frame heaving with emotion, “bear with me. 
Do not ask of me the sacrifice of what seems 
to me the cause of manhood itself—to sit 
down, meek and patient, under a wrong that 
debases me, with the consciousness that all my 
life I have been the miserable dupe to affee- 
tions I deemed so honest—to regrets that I 
believed so holy. Ah! I should feel more 
mean in my pardon than you can think me in 
revenge! Were it an acknowledged enemy, 
I could open my arms to him at your bidding ; 
but the perfidious friend !—ask it not. My 
cheek burns at the thought, as at the stain of 
a blow. Give me but to-morrow—one day—l 
demand no more—wholly to myself and to the 
pest, and mould me for the one as - _ 

ardon, n the ungenerous thoughts that 
saoninit tenes to on I retract them ; they 
are gone—dispelled before those touching 
oobte, those ingenuous eyes. At your feet, 
Violante, I repent and I implore! Your 
father himself banish your sordid suitor. 
Before this hour to-morrow you will be free. 
Oh, then, then! will you not give me this hand to 
Co me again into the paradise of my youth? 

jolante, it is in vain to wrestle with myself— 
to doubt—to reason—to be wisely fearful—I 
love, I love you, I trust again in virtue and 
faith. 1 place my fate in your keeping. 

If at times Violante may appear to have 
ventured beyond the limit of strict maiden 
bashfulness, much may be ascribed to her 
habitual candor, her solitary rearing, and re- 


limity of thought and purpose which pervaded 
her nature, and required only cireumstances 
to develop, made her superior to all the 
promptings of love itself. Dreams ‘realized 


| Which she had scarcely dared to own—Harley 


free—Harley at her feet;—all the woman 
struggling at her heart, mantling in her 
blushes—still stronger than love—stronger 
than the joy of being loved again—was the 
heroie will—will to save him—who in all else 
ruled her existenee—from the eternal degrada- 
tion to which passion had blinded his own 
confused and warring spirit. 

Leaving one hand in his impassioned clasp, 
| as he still knelt before her, she raised on hig 
|the other. “Ah!” she said, searce audibly— 
“ah! if Heaven vouchsafe me the proud and 
blissful privilege to be allied to yonr fate, to 
minister to your happiness, never should I 
know one fear of your distrust. No time, no 
change, no sorrow, not even the loss of your 
affection, could make me forfeit the right to 
remember that you had once confided to me a 
heart so noble. But—” Here her voice rose 
in its tone, and the glow fled from her cheek— 
|“But, O Thou the ever Present, hear and 
| receive the solemn vow! If to me he refuse 
| to sacrifice the sin that would debase him, that 








|sin be the barrier between us evermore. 
|And may my life, devoted to Thy service, 
|atone for the hour in which he belied the 


| nature he received from Thee. Harley, release 
_me! I have spoken: firm'as yourself, I leave 
| the choice to you!” 


| 


Could Bulwer destroy every line that he has 
| previously written, his name would be per- 
petuated by this, his last and greatest work. 

From all that have preceded it, his fame can 


receive no brighter lustre. 





“THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE.”* 


Tue world will be surprised, we are sure, at 
an attempt to compress the miseries of hu- 
man life intu a little green-bound volume of 
one hundred and eighty-two pages. By 
mere enumeration, allowing a page to a 
misery—there are but two hundred miseries, 
short measure, to be met and provided for. 
Now, it so happens that our excellent and 
humorous friend, Doctor Waters (with 
whose society we are honored in a daily in- 
terview), allows not less than one grievance 
per day—which he makes good by a specific 
statement—which would give us (Sundays 
piously omitted) no less than three hundred 
miseries per annum. 

Ten chapters dispatch the business in the 
present publication, with such a flight of 
puns, crotchets, interlocutory interruptions 
and details, that the book is fairly alive, like 
a hornet’s nest, with pungent annoyance. 
The needle-points are thrust upon us artisti- 
cally and in due order, First, we have a 
general diatribe preparatory—then our most 
innocent sports and games are shown to 
bristle with trouble ; then there are miseries 
of cities, of travelling, social trials, Jiterary 
troubles, dietetic difficulties, miseries domes- 
tic, miseries of the body ; and, to wind up in 
a general sweep, miseries miscellaneous. As 
miseries domestic assail every mortal, we 
give by way of a specimen of the free 
handling the first dozen of that class of 
delicate embarrassments :-— 

“1, Getting up early on a cold, gloomy morn- 
iug, (quite uh sivesdye you'll Ls : bat that’a 
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maid on her knees, before an empty grate. 

set of jewels for our cabinet 
of miseries !—all of the water, and in the 
rightest order for our use ! 

“Sen. I had myself intended to open with 
another of the same species; but you have 
struck me dumb. 

“ Tes. Pho, pho !—let’s have it; when a dia- 
mond does not come in the way, we must put 
up with a pearl. 

“Sen. Well, then, if you won't despise me: 

“2. Having to pass the maid as she is scour- 
ing the stairs—to which I intended to add, 
seeing, ing, or guessing anything at all of 
the tealier olin weling tal tee ee ie 
on ° ag ay Y or, what is worse still, having 
to duck an your wa oer lines, or 
= Bs som clothes, just ung out to 

“3. On coming into the room, frost-bitten— 
attempting to stir a very compact fire with a red 
hot poker, which, from bein worn to a thread 
towards the bottom, bends double at the slight- 
est touch, without discomposing a coal, 

“ Sen. Yes; or, on the other hand, 

“4, Raising them ¢oo much, when the grate is 
peers ng. and so, notwithstanding all your 
caution, disposing the live coals over the carpet, 
and among the petticoats of the ladies. 

“5. Feeling your arm and elbow cold; and, 
on ing farther into the matter, a 
that you have long been leaning in slop, whi 
has dabbled you to the skin. 

“6. Squatting plump on an unsuspected and 
unsuspecting cat in your chair. 

“7. Visiting at a house long accustomed to a 
furnace, where the idegs of the inhabitants (as 
they always do) have risen thermometricall 
ever since they had coal-fires; as you have still. 

“8. The vice vers& of the above. f 

“9, At going to bed—after having toiled, 
scorched, and melted yourself, in raking out a 
~ and obstinate fire, which, at last, you seem 
to have effected ; seeing it, as you turn round at 
the door, ing ant roaring up far more 
fiercely than ever. 

“10. In attempting to throw up cinders— 
oversetting and scattering them far and wide, by 
dashing the of the shovel, as if with a vio- 
lent determination, against the upper bar of the 

te. 


“11. Fumbling in vain at a rusty, ref 
door-lock, of which the hasp flies backwards, 
and there sticks ; so that you are at last obliged 
to leave the door flapping and whining on its 
unoiled hinge, and come Bh into an ague— 
your own fury furnishing the fever. 

“12. Sitting for hours before a smoky chim- 
ney, like a Hottentot in a kraal; then, just as 
your sufferings seem, at last, to be at an end,— 
puff, puff !|—whiff, whiff !—again, far more furi- 
ously than ever.” 


The “ Miseries” will be found decidedly 
entertaining—both to those who have suffer- 
ed, are suffering, or expect to suffer; which 
embraces, we fancy, the entire Reading 
Public. 

The original of this American publication, 
it should mentioned, was written by a 
gentleman by the name of Beresford, and, 
published in London somewhere in the early 
years of the présent century, furnished its 
full quota to the small jokes of that genera- 
tion. It is now modernized and American- 


ized, by a rather doubtful proeess—New | 
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York names and localities being substituted 


down | for the London deseriptions. An American 


edition of this book, as originally written, ap- 
peared in this city in 1807. 


LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC, 


Tue opinion of the country on the long agi- 
tated topic of International copyright has 
just been tested by the report that a negoti- 
ation on the subject is going on in the Senate, 
in connexion with the treaty arrangements 
with England. So far as we have had an 
opportunity of learning the effect of the an- 
nouncement upon the public, through the 
newspapers, and conversation with publishers 
and others, the general expression has been 
one of pleasure and satisfaction at the pros- 
ae of an early settlement of the question. 

he whole affair, in its several relations, has 
been so recently and fully discussed in this 
journal (Literary World, Nos. 273, 274, 275) 
that we have little occasion now to repeat 
familiar arguments in favor of the adjust- 
ment, 

The only difference of opinion which we 
have heard on this subject relates to the im- 
mediate effect upon the manufacturing indus- 
try of the country: the paper making, print- 
ing, binding, &e., of the books of British 
authors. This, it is argued, would be at 
once thrown into the hands of foreigners 
in England, who would provide cheap edi- 
tions from their original plates for the Ame- 
rican market. If so, we can only say, under 
the principles of free trade, the American 
public would be the richer, for it would buy 
its books cheaper. The American manufac- 
turers propose to remedy this evil (as they 
consider it) by tacking on a provision to the 
bill, that before a copyright is given to the 
foreign author, his book should be actually 
printed and bound in this country. If this 
were done, there would be a necessity for the 
entire prohibition of the importation of ste- 
reotype plates of the books, and of any 
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a cheap and good literature, let them impose 
no unn restrictions upon it. Every 
exercise of so-called protection, be assured, 
is at the cost of the public. = __ 

The alteration of Mr. Whipple’s Webster 
article in the Westminster Review noticed in 
our last, has been commented upon by the 
Express and the ens | Post. The former 
journal specifies one of the charges: 

“Thus almost all that was offensively said by 
Theodore Parker, in his sermon or aiken on 
Mr. Webster, is added to the main review of 
Mr. Webster’s character and opinions. The 
British editor seemed to think that it was neces. 
sary to add something, by way of drawback, to 
the good opinions of the gentleman selected by 
himself in Boston to write a proper review of 
Mr. Everett’s volumes on Daniel Webster’s life 
and character. Thus we are told, in Mr. Parker's 
words, that— 

“* His learning was narrow in its range, and 
not very nice in its accuracy. His reach in his- 
tory and literature was very small for a great 
man seventy years of age, always associati 
with able men. To science he seems to have 
paid scarce any attention at all. It is a short 
radius that measures the arc of his historic realm, 
A few Latin authors whom he loved to quote, 
made up his meagre classic store. He was not 
a scholar, and it is idle to claim great scholar- 
ship for him.’ 

“Happily, scholars, like doctors, differ in 
opinion as to what is really the true understand- 
ing. We think that the published works of Mr. 
Webster answer the opinions of Mr. Parker, who 
can see nothing above, or below, or around his 
own dark s les, and who seems to think 
there is no heaven or earth, but that which comes 
within the orbits of his own narrow vision.” 


It is certainly very hard that a gentleman 
contributing to a Review, when he comes to 
read the article, should light upon such a 
stultification of himself as that; or, graver 
yet, that his ability, in the first part of his 
composition, should be made the means of 

iving foree to an impudent falsity tacked on 


copies of the English editions. Of course, | 8!V9g 


as the treaty would be reciprocal, American 
interests would be treated in the same way 
in England. The consequence would be, 
that the best books would suffer, especially 
those of a comparatively limited circulation. 


Take a history, for instance, or any work of | °P 


research. It may so happen, that in all Eng- 
land and America there is just sufficient com- 
pensation to be gathered from the sale of one 
edition, if the right of the author in that 


ractory | one edition is secured. Shall he be com- 


pelled to print two editions to maintain his 
right? If so, the price of the book must 
evidently be enhanced in both countries. 

The true — seems to be, in this matter, 
to recognise, in the fullest and simplest way, 
the right of the author to his property; to 
make the trade —— free by removing all 
duties on books, which are mere taxes on 
knowledge and injuries to the general intelli- 
gence—leaving competition entirely at liberty 
to adjust all subordinate interests. 

If America is true to herself under such a 
system, we have no fears for the result. If 
we are in advance of the opinions of the 
Old World, as we claim to be in politics, 
government, social order, our books, express- 
ing those opinions, and animated by a corres- 
ponding vitality in every department of com- 
position, will take the lead abroad; and our 
—— need not fear the old fogyisms of 

iltérateurs behind the age. If we seek a 
fair audience in England, let us give a fair 
hearing here, Above all, if our people need 





to the last, The comment of 
is perfectly just :— 

“ We trust that American writers, who _ 
hereafter be called upon to write for Engli 
Reviews, will not suffer their manuscripts or 
inions to be emasculated by the editors. It 


Express 


is selling labor and liberty too cheap to allow 
the infusion of so much poison into what would, 
without such ingredients, be regarded a just 
criticism or a perfect work.” 

We regret to see the Evening Post, in the 
midst of its zealous assertions of the claims 
of literature in the Copyright question, so 
forgetful of the true value of the author as 
to lay down a position like the following :— 

“This is certainly a very narrow and absurd 
appeal to the national prejudices of our literary 
men, and one quite unworthy of the literary 

i or one e wri em an 
artic Pout Me. Webster, of a prescribed 


length, and for a prescribed price pee 
Mr. Whipple accepts the offer, Writes the: e, 
and ets the fee. oe 

“He is not in way responsible 
published, of sly, wal 


in the article ; no 
has no longer any ~~ of te 


tomers. i 
“On the other hand, the Peview is responsi- 
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level of Grub street, will submit to the mu- 
tilation of his work. 





| 


it asks no person 
bility for waa’, 
Pay ator of its contributors 


wich 


the topography 
his former work, 
After visiting Hebron, on May 12th left Jeru- 
salem for the north again, went across the 
Jordan, crossed at the fords of the river, 
visited Banias and Lake Phiala; thence to 
Damascusand Baalbech; returned to Bey- 
rout, June 19th, leaving the Holy Land on 
the 22d. Dr. Robinson concludes his Out- 
lines in these words: “I desire it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the one great object 


roa writers ‘selling their labor and liberty too 
cheap,’ when they are paid for their labor all 
they ask, and are at liberty to write what they 
please. It would be a sacrifice of liberty in- 
deed, against which the Lxpress would be the 
first to protest, if it were compelled to pub- 
lish the communications of its paid contri 
butors without the editorial privilege of mak- 
ing them correspond with and reflect its own 


| 
j 


tory of these United States, to whose service he 
80 Tal 


opinions.” 


Nothing can be more injurious to the posi- 
tion of authors or the claims of litereture 
than such a doctrine. It should be remem- 





bered that the chief part of the philosophical | To this one subject all other observations 


and speculative writing of the day appears in | 
periodicals, and that “ rem this veya 
ivilege of clipping and altering wou to. 
satroy the individual and responsibility of | 
the best thinkers. The statement of the 
tension exhibits its absurdity. It is well | 
nown that many of the most valuable pub- 
lications of the present century have first 
appeared in reviews, as the Essays of Macin- 
tosh, Foster, Carlyle, Macaulay, Stephens, 
Rogers, and others. Does any one think for 
a moment that he is reading in these papers 
a word less or more than the writers put 
there, or does he buy a mixture of Sir James 
Macintosh and Jeffrey, of Macaulay and 
Napier, or Carlyle poe Professor Empson ? 
As for the question of property in the author, 
it is admitted in its fullest integrity, and the 
courtesy of proprietors of reviews in this 
country has given to authors the right of 
collecting and republishing, and even resell- 
ing those articles pare been already 
printed and paid for. ‘ 
Touching these editorial alterations, the 
number of cases in which there is any neces- 
sity for them is really very few. It is com- | 
monly a mark of weakness and petty edito- | 
rial conceit to pro’ 
he wants a special article, should get it from 
a special writer, and not make the blunder of 
looking to such a man as Mr. Whipple to 
speak contemptuously of the fair fame of 
Daniel Webster. If he wants a hack let 
him hire a hack. Why should Mr. W.’s| 
pen be used for such a dirty p ? No 
one but a poor devil author would submit to 
it, The writer of the Post could not retain 
the services of gentlemen and men of ability 
a single month, for a review on such terms. 
Does he suppose that Carlyle, for instance, 
would have given Jeffrey the liberty of 
squaring the articles on German Literature 
to the tone of the review of Wilhelm-meister ? 
Journals of the highest standard will be the 
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i“To 


them. The editor, if. do 


of all these investigations has been the his(o- 
rical topography of that country, in its rela- 
tions especially to the Holy Scriptures, and 
less directly to the writings of Josephus. 





have been only subsidiary.” 


The following circular has appeared from | 
the literary executors of Mr. Webster, look- | 
ing to a full and early discharge of their bio- | 
graphical engagements :— 


| 





“The subscribers, appointed under the will of 
the late Mr. Webster, as his lite executors, 
wish to begin the fulfilment of their duties, by 
collecting, as soon as may be, whatever can be 
found of his works and correspondence, not al- 
ready known and published as his, and what- 
ever may, in any way, serve to illustrate his 
life, character, or public services. They, there- 


| 


fore, address themselves to you, and ask you to | 


communicate to them, or either of them, in such 
manner as ~~ most convenient and agree- 
able to yourself :— 

“1. Any letters, or copies of letters, written 
by Mr. Webster, that may be in your possession, 
or within your control, and any information that 
may be needful to explain them. 

“2. Any papers, or copies of papers, written 
by him, or which he may have been concerned 
in preparing, and any information that may be 
needful to explain them. 


**3. Any information concerning any of 
his life, private or public; any anec- 
tes of hi 


connected either with him or with his family. 


him ; and any notice of circumstances | 


ithfully devoted his life. 
“We hope it will be convenient to you to give 
an early answer. 


“Epwarp Everert, ) Literary 
Geo. Tickyor, Executors of 
Cornexius C. Ferron, { the late Mr. 
Gro. T. Curtis, Webster. 


“ Boston, January, 1853.” 


We have received a communication from a 


correspondent, Mr. W. L. Shoemaker, at 


Georgetown, questioning the plagiarism of 
Poe from Tennyson. Asthishas been already 
settled in Mr. Poe’s favor, and his originality 
has been vindicated by the Poet Laureate, 
whose letter denying any claim to the poem 
in question we have published, there is only 
oceasion to print that portion of the letter 
sent us which supplies an early copy of Mr. 
Poe’s poem, as it appeared in a tale entitled, 
“ The Visionary,” in vol. viii. of Godey’s La- 
dys Book for 1834. The lines present an 
intermediate version, noted in italics, between 
the two copies we have already printed. ( Lite- 
rary World, No. 314). The poem, it will 
be seen, concludes with a stanza which is 
not to be found in either of the others. It 
gives us pleasure to see the authorship of 
this poem so clearly restored to Mr. Poe. 


“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love— 
A fountain and a shrine 
All wreathed round with wild flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine! 


“ But the dream—it could not last ; 
Young Hope ! thou didst arise 
But to be overcast! 
A voice from out the Future cries 
‘Onward! while o'er the Past, 
Dim Gulf! my spirit hovering lies, 
Mute—motionless—aghast ! 
“For alas !—alas !—with me 
Ambition—all—is o'er ; 
‘No more—no more—no more ’— 
(Such language holds the breaking sea 
To the sands upon the shore) — 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 


“ And all my Aours are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy fuotstep gleams 
In what, ethe dances, 
By far Italian streams ! 


“ Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o’er the billow 
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us whatever you may 
to collect from such persons, or to give 
directions that we can ourselves address 
subject. 

should desire to receive back again 
may transmit to us, we 
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least punctilious in such things. They will: 
give a man of ability the liberty to write in 


his own way. An editor may contract, of 


course, for a special article, and may reject it 
written, after he has paid for iit he 


when 


does 


s 
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not like it; but no writer, above the 





E 


From me—to titled age and crime, 
And an unholy pillow— 

From Love, and from our misty clime 
Where weeps the silver willow !” 





|  Oastle Avon, by Mrs. Marsh. ( )— 
The chief incident of this story is of a 
child having been stolen by gipsies, a stale 
device, which we should ly expect a 
writer of Mrs. Marsh’s reputation to avail 
herself of. The child, who disappears at the 
opening chapter, making way for the next of 
kin, a ¢ ergyman of diabo lical character, who 
burns a will and palms off the discolored 
body of a drowned child as that of the lost 
heir, who was supposed to have been drowned 
in crossing a ford, reappears, of course, at the 
close of the book, to turn out the usurper, 
after the most approved 9 ag a 
The remaining portions o are equally 
slight. There are, however, = powerful 
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scenes in the book, and several of the charac- 
ters are forcibly drawn. 


Anderson’s American Villa Architecture ; 
Part I. (Putnam & Co.) This is the first 
part of a work which is to be completed in 
seven, and is to contain plans for eighteen 
villas and three country churches. Three of 
the former are given in the nwmber before 
us. ‘The author claims for these a special 
adaptation to the localities in which they are 
to be erected, and that greater attention has 
been given to this essential than to following 
out any established style of architecture. 
They are all well proportioned, and provided 
with balconies and wide piazzas, and the 
ground plans show that comfort within has 
not been sacrificed for the picturesque of the 
exterior. The designs are modifications of 
the Italian style. e drawings are well ex- 
ecuted, and printed in tinted lithograph. 

The History of the Painters of All Na- 
tions. (Montgomery.) The second number 
of this serial is oceupied with Velasquez, of 
whose most characteristic works we have a 
number of excellent wood-cut representa- 
tions. The Water Carrier and the Infant 
Don Carlos are admirable. The letter-press 
of this work is good, and it is every way 
well worthy of support. 


The Church Journal is the title of a new 
religious newspaper, which commences its 
career under excellent editorship. It is in 
form a folio of eight pages, well filled and 
systematically arranged. The editorials of 

e three numbers which. have appeared are 
written with spirit and excellence ; and if the 
journal will only keep its promise of keep- 


ing the peace polemically, it will do good. 


HAUNTED. 
BY JOHN SAVAGE, 


>I am haunted a 
Everyw ; 

That I’m near it, yet not near it, 
I too sadly know. 

When I'm hushed and sorrow-laden, 
Tis a solace there ;— 

When m pre etary | clasp its maiden 

is air. 





Frame, eternal rest. 


Yet the s i = Dane Chait Se, 
a 
AsI from it—it without me— 
Cannot have a being. 
I am in the city’s mazes, 
’Mid ten thousand men— 
There the spirit’s sweet, sad face is 
Smiling, just as when, 
In the midnight, it from study 
All my soul has drawn ; 


Or when it, at ing ruddy, 

lee pagina 
Sometimes it is sad and lonely— 

. nies het 
A sacred, solemn joy: only 
a When J’m calm ; 
Sometimes "ie na bright an-dow, that, 
Steals the light it first falls through, that 
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Whose loud silence would command your 
ioe amil “y pe 

Sometimes smiling as a i 
Child—the alas, 

Of the soul on lips are i 
That they cannot pass: 

Sometimes—but, O heart, some feature 
Bless in silent prayer ! 

All times seeming ’tis some creature 
Rare, exceeding fair ! 

So, two shadows’ dim distraction 
Dial every motion ;— 

One, which points my body’s action, 
One, my soul’s devotion. 





THE BOURBON PRINCE.* 
ANECDOTES OF LOUIS XVIL 


Louis Cuartes of France and of Bourbon, 
the second son of Louis XVI., King of France, 
and of Marie Antoinette, was born in the 
a of Versailles on the 27th day of 

arch, 1785, at five minutes past seven in 
the evening. 

Contrary to the usual custom in France, of 
postponing the baptism of the royal children 
for some years, he was baptized on the day 
of his birth by the Cardinal de Rohan and 
the Abbé Brocqueveille. He received the 
title of the Duke of Normandy, a title that 
had not been borne by any of the royal fa- 
*— since the fourth son of Charles VII. 

here was great joy on the occasion 
throughout France. The cannon of the Bas- 
tile re-echoed the cannon of the Invalides. 
Bonfires were lighted, bells chimed, fireworks 
blazed, and there was a popular exclamation 
of a everywhere. 

Di he pic , on the following year, 
that Louis i maf to Cherbourg, the en- 
thusiastic gg Fg! the people astonished 
the courtiers. e king was delighted, and 
often referred to the visit with visible emo- 
tions of pleasure, and congratulated himself 
for having given the name of that beautiful 
pene to his second son: “ Come, my little 

ormand,” he used to say to him, as he 
ed him to his arms, “your name will bring 
you good luck.” 

The dauphin died at Meudon on the 4th of 
June, 1789. Until this time, the infancy of 
the Duke of Normandy had almost 
unobserved; the death of his elder brother 
attracted to him the regard and hope of 
France, and bestowed upon him the title of 
the dauphin. In the happiness of infancy he 
could not understand the responsibility of 
this inheritance, so terrible in the future ; and 
of all his brother’s succession, the child alone 
appreciated the immediate possession of a 
pretty little dog, called Moufflet, which had 
1 


to the dauphin, and which now be- 
to him. 


uis XVI., whose children shared equally 
in his affections, felt that peculiar interest in 
the young Duke of Normandy, that a ki 
should feel in one whose birth called him to 
occupy after him the throne. The queen, on 
her side, bestowed upon him the most atten- 
tive and assiduous care; she desired to be 
the instructress as well as the mother of her 
son. 

He was at that time a little over four years 
pee His form was slender, lithe, delicate, 
and his step full of grace ; ae eee 
and open, his eyebrows arched; it would 
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diffieult to paint the angelie beauty of his 
o eyes, f with their long, dark 
ey ; his complexion of an astonishing 
purity, was with the freshest carna- 
tion; his hair a light flaxen, curled naturally, 
and fell in thiek ringlets upon his shoulders: 
he had the ruby lips of his mother, and like 
her a small dimple in his chin. In his feg. 
tures, which were alike noble and gentle, 
might be observed something of the dignity 
of Marie Antoinette and the goodness of 
Louis XVI. All his movements were ful] of 
grace and vivacity ; there was in his manner, 
in his address, a certain exquisite distinction 
and an indescribable childlike frankness, 
which charmed all those who approached 
him, He never spoke but to utter the most 
amiable and innocent things. On beholding 
him he was admired, and on hearing him he 
was beloved. Children and princes, for the 
most part, are selfish: but he had neither the 
selfishness of princes nor the selfishness of 
children, who are kings in their way. He 
only thought of others; he was tender to 
those who loved him, attentive to those who 
spoke to him, kind to those who visited him, 
courteous to every one, These excellent 
qualities were, however, tempered by a singu- 
lar vivacity and impatience ; he yielded with 
difficulty to the control of the women in his 
service, and Py. ay with all the force of 
his years against the established ation, 
about going to bed and getting up; his indo- 
cility always yielded at the sight of his 
mother. 

In his mother he recognised the ascend- 
ency of authority as well as the influence of 
affection. And she, in turn, had for him both 
love and respect. This elevated and tender 
instructress knew how to form his character, 
poem faults, and, at . — time, to 
spare any suffering. im 
upon herself his sien before oe 

under the care of tutors, there were no 
sort of means she did not contrive to adapt 
to his 4 od the first elements of study. 
As in the beginning learning presents no at- 
traction, she did not impose it upon him as a 
serious duty ; she sought above all to inspire 
him with a taste and a desire for it. She 
read to him, or made others read to him, those 
simple stories, intelligible moralities, and 
those interesting, as well as instructive fables 
that the genius of Lafontaine, the talent of 
Perrault and of Berquin have brought within 
the capacity of childhood; and it was thus 


the movements and incidents of the little 
dramas that were read to him; bursts of ad- 
miration escaped him at the recitation of 
those things which were clear to his intelli- 


"Z| genee; those that were beyond it, and 


teners and gave to’ them the 8 oan 
eS 
royal ¢ 


The sensibility of his heart, the refinement 
of his feelings corresponded with the acute- 
ness of his intelleet and the nobleness of his 
eharacter. After the familiar conversations 
which always followed the reading lessons. 
| the queen ordinarily took her place at the 
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the harpsichord ; and what she had 
a taste for reading 

a fondness for 
some little ex- 
learned or com- 
elighted to see, 


com 
des Enfants” :— 
“Dora, mon enfant, close ta paupiére, 
Tes cris me déchirent le cceur ; 
Dors mon enfant, ta pauvre mére 


A bien assez de sa douleur!” 
This verse and these words “ ta pauvre mére,” 
with feeling, deeply affected the heart 
8 eeling, y 
of the dauphin who, silent and motionless in 
his little chair, was all eyes and all ears at 
the side of the harpsichord. Madame Eliza- 
beth, who was present, surprised to see him 
so quiet, said to him with a smile: “Oh, to 
be sure, Charles is fast asleep.” Suddenly 
raising his head, he replied, with an expres- 
sion full of feeling: “Oh! my dear aunt, can 
one sleep when he hears my mamma, the 
queen 7” 

There was a child, whose precocious quali- 
ties and heroic death had left in the memory 
of the royal family and of France a remem- 
brance and a sorrow, of which the Marquis 
de Pompignan had made himself both the in- 
terpreter and the consoler, in writing with a 
touching simplicity the “ Life of the Duke of 
Burgundy,” son of the Grand Dauphin and 
elder brother of Louis XVI. 

It was in this book, dedicated to the me- 
mory of a child who had died at nine years 
of age, at the termination of the most painful 
sufferings, borne with extraordinary courage, 
that Louis Charles learned to read! Strange 
coincidence! Louis XVI., while a youth, had, 
as an exercise in the English lan , trans- 
lated the life of Charles the First, and the 
dauphin, while a child, had, as his first read- 
ing-book, the life of the last Duke of Bur- 
gundy! It was thus that in the study of the 
past, the future of the father and the son was 
wt reflected. 

his book was not only for Louis Charles 
a book to be read, its hero became an object 
ofemulation. The simple traits of the child- 
hood of his little unele and the example of 
his early virtues, were appreciated with a 
lively interest by the young nephew. In- 
duced equally by self-love and by his nobler 
instincts, he inquired if he resembled him, 
and desired to see his portrait, He was pre- 
sented with a very well executed one ona 
Bonbon box. He examined it for a long 
time with a sort of wonder, and kissing it in 
4 serious and earnest manner, said: “ How, 
then, did my little unele manage to have so 
soon so much learning and wisdom ?” 
_Louis XVL, contrary to established usage, 
did not surround his son with a court. He 
feared that by surrounding him with a num- 
ber of officers, gentlemen, and domestics, he 
might be exposed to the dangerous influence 
of ee Ms desired that all who ap- 
proached him might alone inspire his son with 
4 love of virtue and glory. 
The heir to the throne had the duchess of 
olignac, an intimate friend of the queen, for 
his governess ; and the Abbé Davaux for his 





tutor. But, while appointing a tutor to his 
son, Louis XVI. may be poy have reserved 
'o himself the amiable duties of guardian, for | 
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it was his own plan that was followed in the 
education of his child. 

While the prince was yet of tender age, 
the grace and the shrewdness of his repar- 
tees were remarkable. 

One day, while studying his lesson, he be- 
gan to hiss ; he was reprimanded for it. The 
queen came and rebuked him. “ Mamma,” he 
replied,“ I said my lesson so badly that I was 
hissing myself.” Another day, while in the 





moments of leisure during the intervals of 
study. He insisted upon being the only gar- 
dener of his little plot; and it was by no 
means the worst kept of all the park. “My 
father,” said he, one day, “ gave me this gar- 
den, that I might take care of it myself.” 
But he added, after a slight pause, and with a 
charming air: “Iam only the farmer; the 
produce is for mamma.” It was a source of 





great delight to him to witness the growth 


garden, carried away by his impetuosity, he | and the flowers of the plants that he had wa- 


threw himself into the rose-bushes. 
tendant, running up to him, said: “One of 
those thorns might put out your eyes or 
scratch your face.” He answered in a noble 


An at- | tered. 


His bouquets each morning appeared 


to him much prettier, since he made them of 
| the flowers from his own garden. A gentle- 
| man of the court, observing him one day dig- 


and firm manner, “Thorny paths lead to | ging with so much ardor, that the perspira- 


lory.” 

When the queen was informed of this an- 
swer, she sent immediately for the dauphin, 
and said to him: “ My child, you have quoted 
avery true maxim, but you have not properly 
applied it. There is no glory in losing our 
eyes, amet for the pleasure of running and 
playing. If it had been to destroy a danger- 
ous animal, to withdraw a person from dan- 
ger, or to expose your life to save that of 
another, it might be called glory; but what 

ou did was only folly and imprudence. 
ait, my child; in order to speak of glory, 
wait until you are old enough to read the 
history of your ancestors and the heroes of 
France—Guesclin, Bayard, Turenne, d’Assas, 
and so many others who have defended 
France and our crown, at the cost of their 
blood.” This lesson, given with a feeling 
of tenderness and the authority of reason, 
made a deep impression upon the heart of the 
oung prince, who at first blushed ; then seiz- 
ing the hand of his mother, he kissed it, and 
said, with a graceful readiness; “ My glory, 
dear mamma, shall be in following your 
vice and obeying you.” 

Never did a child love his mother more 
dearly; there are no proofs of tenderness 
that he did not seek to give her. He had 
observed that she was fond of flowers, and 
his first occupation every morning was to run 
out, in the company of a maid and his faith- 
ful dog Moufflet, into the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and to pluck a bouquet to put upon 
the toilette-table of the queen before she rose 
in the morning. Each day there was a fresh 
harvest of flowers, and each day his happy 
mother was able to see that the first act of 
her son was in her behalf, as well as his first 
prayer. When bad weather prevented his 
going out, and consequently the usual sup- 
ply of flowers, he used to say, with an expres- 
sion of regret: “[ am not satisfied with 
myself! I shall not have deserved to-day 
my mother’s kiss.” 

The king witnessed, with true happiness, 
as with a tender anxiety, the loving disposi- 
tion of his child and his pious reverence for 


his mother. He took pleasure in assisting | 


in his exercises; he looked over his copy- 
books, he examined him himself almost every 
day, he watched him at play, in order to be- 
come better acquainted with his tastes and 
his character. He was delighted to see in 
him such gentle and pure inclinations, and 
tastes so proper for the development of the 
strength of his body; it was in order to eul- 
tivate this taste to encou this dispo- 
sition that he gave to him for his own a little 
piece of ground in front of his apartments, 
upon the terrace of the palace, and presented 
him with a rake, a spade, a water-pot, and 


| the other necessary gardening tools. 


It was there where the prince passed his 


| tion deluged his forehead and flowed down 


| upon his cheeks, said to him : “You are very 
| good, your highness, to fatigue yourself so ; 
why do you not order some one to work for 
you? A gardener could do this work in an 
instant.” “It is possible,” answered the 
child, “ but I wish to, and I must, grow these 
flowers myself; they would be less accept- 
able to mamma if any one else grew them.” 

The charms and the precocious intellect of 
| the dauphin had Pood x acquired a certain 
vogue at Court, which began to spread fur- 
ther, and many things were said of the amia- 
ble little prince, which excited a desire to see 
and know him. A lady, who kept a famous 
boarding-school in Paris, came one day to St. 
Cloud for this purpose, and begged of a lady 
of the Court, whom she knew, the favor of 
being presented, with three of her pupils who 
accompanied her, to the dauphin. The queen 
hastened to grant this favor, and to heighten 
its value, offered to receive the lady and her 
pupils and present them herself to her son. 
The three young persons and their mistress 
trembled with emotion; but the imposing 
dignity of the queen became gentle and affa- 
ble, in order to re-assure them. The mis- 
tress, before retiring, having asked, in behalf 
of her pupils, the privilege of kissing the hand 
of the royal child, the prince yielded to this 
desire with a grace, all the more charming, 
since it appeared to be humiliated by what it 
gave. Afterwards, having withdrawn his lit- 
tle hand that the young girls had just kissed, 
he approached their mistress, who had with- 
drawn herself to a respectful distance, and 
with an exquisite appreciation of age and po- 
sition, he said to her, lifting up his radiant 
face: “ You, madam, kiss me on the forehead, 
I beseech you.” 

If this interview, and these words, give an 
idea of the tact of the young prince, the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show his sense of jus- 
tice. The child had, in one of his walks, 
taken away the flute of a young page who 
accompanied him, and had roguishly hid it in 
a yew tree on the garden terrace. The queen 
having been told of this piece of mischief, 
thought it necessary to punish him, not 
in his own person, but in an -object of 
his affection; the poor dog Moufflet suf- 
fered punishment for the trick of his 
master ; his companion in all his amusements, 
he was treated in this affair as an accomplice, 
and was condemned to suffer in his stead. 
‘Shut up in a dark closet, deprived of his 
| liberty and of the sight of his master, the poor 
‘animal kept scratching at the door, growling 
‘and yelping with all his strength. His cries 
| reached the heart of the really guilty one, who, 
| fall of pity for his beloved dog, went, all in 
‘tears, in search of the queen: “Mamma, it is 
|not Monftlet who is guilty,” said he, “and, 
‘therefore, Monfflet onght not to be punished. 
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Let him out, I beg you, and I will take his 
place.” This favor granted, the young 
prince really did take the place of the inno- 
cent one, and condemned himself to an im- 
prisonment much longer than the term pre- 
scribed. That was not all. In the solitude 
of the closet he to reflect upon his 
conduct, and said to himself, if his fault was 
expiated, it was not repaired; and the first 


use he made of his liberty was to go and find | 


the flute and give it back to his comrade. 


UNPUBLISHED MSS. FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
BY MOTLEY WARE, ESQ. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
From “Srivt Later DAY Pampuers.” 





. * * * * 
We are in a bad way, my friends. The 
is sick—well nigh sick unto death: isready lo 


mortal throes as of soon-coming dissolution, 
and inevitable annihilation: what Dryasdust 
ealls extinction! Let us pause here a mo- 
ment if such power be left us, and institute 
a few reflections as to what this vast diabolic 
confusion, as of Pandemonium let loose, 
really signifies to the day and generation. 

Nothing good. Alas! the days of good 
thing and great earnest souls come no more 
back forever. The Cromwells and Francias 
are dead and buried—gone, my friends— 
passed long ago to other, we trust better, 
existence. No hope of such now—else why 
come they not? In heaven’s name, exists 
there no single abuse to be torn down and 
trainpled upon b such souls? Is all this 
universe what it should be—or is the Pande- 
monium spoken of but now let loose upon us 
for our sins? That we want the best man— 
Kénig called of old time—seems evident. 
That such Kénig come to us, let us in the 
midst of despair, still pray and hope! 

Sick is this England—named angle-land 


neath them! Of late too many things have 
tended still sc » unsettle — minds 
| there :—they have their “ ings” 
| —their “ me Batt n ialae oF tablee—not 
| to mention the thousand other prodigies of 
| children yet of tender years personating the 
| highest-raised characters of the hero in Lite- 
rature, our life-study to the 
_Keans and stately Kembles, strong-headed 
men: now made a play of by miraculous 
' babes: 
} ok bal * * * Si 

Most of all is the age unsettled then in 
America by their “Rappings” and “ Spirit- 
ual philosophy,” and “mediums ”—by the 
thousand inventions of the Soul-Enemy 
,attaeking the weak and doubtful on the 
| weak en ge of vietory! “ Rappings,” 
“ mediums !’—what confusion, hzll-born, re- 
dolent of the nether place, is here, my 
friends! Are we not all mad together—or 
has the earth gone, half of it, crazy: as the 
Scotch say, daft? Here is what seems to 
me a worse evil than platform peroration, 
even though Hesperus Fiddlestring be the 
orator! He runs them “distracted” on 
male things compared with this new philoso- 
phy which spreads insanity wherein life and 
death are at issue! Moving of tables—in- 
termeddling of disembodied spirits in human 
matters—the devil incarnate with horns and 
tail, and welcomed ! 

My friends, I feel I am going mad :—lived 
I in the western world some commodious 
| well-regulated “asylum” would long since 
| have received me ? 
j * * * * a * 
_ T return for a space to this “ Spiritualism.” 
John Smith dead and gone, we think might 
ibe left at rest:—a good val nites 
_clothes-horse in his time, not remarkable for 
earnestness of any sort beyond dinner-earn- 
_ estness, or caring for much beyond his night- 





be sham-hating angles of the former ages— | cap and slippers,—why should he now, when 


ving to wreck, and knowing nothing of | nightcap and sli 


rs avail him nothing, re- 


l 
its forlorn decay. Decay, not so much, my turn to this world? A highly “ respectable ” 
brethren, in material strength—what Hespe- | man who kept his gig and flitted about for a 


rus Fiddlestring calls “ revenues of govern- 
ment ”—as in those greater strengths round 
human souls, earnest to do their proper 
work. Decaying, mark me, in greater things. 
All human Belief this many a year has gone 
to pieces in the vast loud-sounding storm- 
bellow of Inanity and Folly. Belief is dead. 
Earnestness, the offspring, dead also. Men’s 
minds are full of chimeras—they know not 
what to hold to. The great Intelligences 
hide their eyes, sweep far away on sorrowful 
wings, leave phantom rulers to play out their 
sham-parts, vouchsafing no word of comfort 
to the pilot, doubling the cape of storms! 
* * * * * * 


Most sick of all is the vast mudpython 
called America. ean we discern 
pry but horrible inventions of the Enemy 
of Souls—called Sathanas--hated of all true 
souls, Our American cousins have | 
ceased to believe in ought which it behoves 
all men to believe; given up are they Jong 
ago to their own devices—bound hand 
foot by the Devil and his satellites. What 
Earnestness is discernible there ‘—what great 
human soul has ever shone on that benighted 
Peay val A certain sort . Fg te 

" a es, build. 
ing railways, binding the North and South 
together with their telegraphs: but what 
great earnest Kénig has yet spoken or writ- 
ten there? Most sick are they—unsettled 
in brain, doubtful of the very ground be- 


time between chaos and old night—why 
should he return in a form de for ever 
from “ respectability ” and the use of “ gigs” 
of any sort? One would think that incom- 
petent Smith might be in peace with his 
friends, the worms. Not so, says the new 
philosophers. Give us a “medium ?’—say 
the philoso traightway shall you hear 
the former being, known here for a space as 
Smith, discourse of his whereabout, and all 
the wonders of the other place! 

Thus, my friends, is it plain that among 
our American cousins the enemy already 
wanders to and fro in the land—not seeking 
whom to devour, but devouring the man 
thousands who seek him to be devoured! 
Awful is the night, full of wonderful specula- 
tion is the chaotic madness, folly run crazy, 
of these men and women there across the 
water. The fiend has taken them under his 
protection—in due time will give his account 
of them. 

* * . * ~ * 

Thus are all minds unsettled—enfeebled. 
Men in this year of grace, 1853, for the 
most a believe in nothing. Science with 
hae telognraine £90 electric guns has aided— 
prescience rfected the delusion! Mes- 
merism and clai of old had their 


v) 
time—licensed of deten +—thday the Evil 
One has attacked defenceless humanity on 
the weaker side !—Already he has destroyed 
'many—those not dead are very sick, The 
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age is sick—very sick, unto death, wi 
little hope of gidiing hesite my friends 
Remote unknown is the great Soul Waiting 
the appointed time ! 





MADAME PULZSKY’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 
WE continue our extracts from Madam, 
Pulzsky’s Diary. 

LUCRETIA MOTT. 

Dec. 25th.—I called on Mrs. Mott, tho 
eminent Quaker lady, to whom a mutu,! 
friend had given me a letter. I have seldom 
seen a face more artistically beautiful tha, 
that of Mrs. Lueretia Mott. She looks |ik, 
an antique cameo. Her features are so mark. 
edly characteristic, that, if they were less 
noble, they might be called sharp. Behold. 
ing her, I felt that great ideas and noble pur. 
poses must have up with her mind, 
which have a singular power of expression in 
her very movements. Her language is, like 
her appearance, peculiar and transparent, and 
it is only when she toaches upon the slavery 
question that her eye flashes with an indig. 
nation and her lips quiver with a hasty impa. 
tience, disturbing the placid harmony of her 
countenance and her conversation. But 
though she so positively pronounces tho 
views at which she has arrived by self-made 
inquiry, Y vy she mildly listens to every objec. 
tion, and tries to convince by the power of 
her arguments, untinged by the slightest fa. 
naticism. She expressed hee warm symps- 
thy with the cause of Hungary, and her ad- 
miration of the genius of Kossuth ; yet she 
blamed his neutrality in the slavery question. 
I objected, that as Kossuth claimed non-in- 
tervention as the sacred law of nations, he 
was not called to interfere in a domestic ques. 
tion of the United States, so intimately con. 
nected with their constitution. But how can 
Kossuth, the champion of liberty,—answered 
she—not raise his voice in favour of the op- 
pressed race? to argue is surely not the same 
thing as to interfere. I replied, that a ques. 
tion involving intricate domestic interests, 
and for that very reason passions so bitter, 
that even an allusion to it rouses sensitive 
jealousies, certainly cannot be discussed by « 
forei oe eine a htest chance of doing 

+e e difficulty of emancipation lies 
Narn less in the lack. of acknowledgment 
of the evils of slavery, than in the hardness 
to devise the means of emancipation 


without convulsing the financial interests of F, 


the slaveholders, and to do it in a constitu- 
tional way. For after all, this must be at 
tended to, if the welfare of the whole con- 
munity is: not to be e ; therefore 
this problem can only be solved practically 
by native American statesmen, living in the 
midst of the people, with whom is lodged the 
final power to adopt the measure, as it has 
pra been done in the Free States and in 
the old S colonies. 

Though I could not acquiesce in the opi 
nion of Mrs. Mott that the abolition of slav- 
in season and out of 
by the defender of the rights of na- 
tions, 1 yet fell beneath the charm of her 
moral superiority, and J wished that 
I could spend hours to listen and to discuss 
with her and Mr. Mott, in the attractive circle 
of her children and grandchildren. Great was, 
therefore, my astonishment, when, upon 0) 
expressing my admiration for Mrs. Mott to 
some gentlemen, one of them exc 
“You do not mean to say, that you have 
called on that lady *” 

“Of course I have,” was my answer ; “why 
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should I not?—I am most poet to have 
done so, and I only regret that the ee 
of the time we have to — 

eo a farious Abolitionist,” retort- 
ed the gentleman.—*It will do great harm 
to Governor Kossuth, if you associate with 


oe peelee sir,”—said I—* that you high- 
ly estimate Mrs. Mott, as you consider her 
alone a whole party. But if any friend of 
Governor Kossuth, even if he himself, con- 
verses with a person who has strong opinions 
against slavery, what harm can there be in 
” 

ees cause will then lose many friends 
in this city,” was the answer. 

; pene perfectly amazed at such intolerance, 
and expressed this frankly. The gentleman, 
however, attempted to point out to me what 
mischief the Abolitionists were doing, and 
how long ago emancipation would have been 
carried in-all the States, had the Abolitionists 
not so violently interfered, and besides (con- 
tinued he) Mrs. Mott preaches! 

« Well,” replied I, “do not many Quaker 
ladies h oceasionally ?” 

This fact was admitted, but another gen- 
theman remarked, that Mrs. Mott was danger- 
ous,as her sermons were powerfully inciting. 

“Js she perhaps a fighting Quaker?” in- 

uired I, “ who s to the words of the 
viour, that he did not come to send peace 
on earth, but the sword ?” 

“Tam a fighting Quaker myself,” said the 
gentleman ; “my forefathers fought in the 
revolutionary war, but Mrs. Mott is a Hicks- 
ite.” 

To my inquiry, what were the tenets of 
the Hicksites inspiring such dislike, I got the 
answer, “ They are very bad, very bad ; they, 
in fact, believe nothing. 

This assertion was so contradictory to the 
impression left on my mind by Mrs. Mott, that 
Iattentively perused some of her sermons, and 
I found them pervaded by that fervent de- 
sire to seek truth and to do right, of which 
Jesus teaches us that blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled—and therefore, although 
my views differ from hers on many points, I 
perceived that party-feeling must be strong 
in Philadelphia to arouse such unjust views 
as | had heard ; and I could not 
help thinking that the meddling and narrow 
spirit had not yet departed here, which, in 
1707, proposed that young men should be 
obliged to marry at a certain age ana that 
only two sorts of clothes should be worn, 
one kind for summer, and one for winter. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


We had a most t dinner party, 
where we met Washi Irving, whose 
name, ever since I have been acquainted with 
rc was ee enacangs™ in my 

wi ine freshness o 
tion, that I fancled the author of the * Sketch 
Book,’ and of the radiant pictures of the 
Alhambra, must remain always , 
ee Ene ee 
see a gentleman, on whose lofty brow years 
have impressed thale tencee; abil 4o ede that 
he was the man whom my imagination had 
endowed with the unwithering vigour of 
youth, like Goethe, whose Jupiter frame was 
not bent by age. But to his con- 
Versation, full of hope and warmth, I found 
that my early impression had not been 
wrong, Washington Irving can as little 
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grow old as his works—their covers may be 
worn out, but never their contents. 
AUTOGRAPHS BY DEPUTY. 

Jan, 17th—Governor Johnston, who dur- 
ing our stay at Harrisburgh had been most 
hospitable to us, came in the morning to take 
leave. We were already in our travelling 
costumes, well provided against the cold, 


when he requested us to have our daguer- | 


reotypes taken for him. Our exeuse that it 
would be too late did not avail, the artist 
had come with him, and our portraits were 
taken with bonnets and muffs and furs. Da- 
guerreotypes are the favourite keepsakes in 
America—the substitutes for works of art. 
In the meantime many ladies and gentle- 
men had assembled in the parlour, and asked 
me about the real nature of the struggle and 
the constitution of Hungary. 1 found this 
desire rather strange in the very moment of 
our departure, but it was only the introduc- 
tion to another wish, to have my autograph. 


Several of the ladies had their albums in | 


hand, and I readily complied with their re- 
quest, but scarcely had they obtained it, when 
a lady load, “But now I must have 
Madame Kossuth’s too,” and all the others 
unanimously seconded her. But Madame 
Kossuth being yet busy with her arrange- 
ments for the journey, could not come down, 
and it was suggested by one of the ladies that 
I might act as Madame Kossuth’s deputy ; I 
gladly consented, silently wondering that they 
were satisfied with such substituted auto- 
graphs. 


MR. BANCROFT’S HISTORY—COLONEL JOHN BRAD. 
STREET. 


To the Editors of the Literary World: 


GENTLEMEN :—I observe in the last volume 
of Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
p. 210, a criticism upon certain remarks of 
mine in the “ History of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac.” Mr. Baneroft’s objections are 
advanced in a manner which removes from 
them the slightest asperity; but while ac- 
knowledging his courtesy, I am loath to per- 
mit a charge of error to stand recorded, with- 
out an answer, in a work of so high and 
richly deserved repute as the History of the 
United States. Mr. Bancroft thinks that I 
have east unjust aspersions on an officer of 
great note in his own day, Colonel John 
Bradstreet; and though, whether Colonel 
John Bradstreet behaved well or ill on the 
occasion referred to, is a question not likely 
to excite the most profound interest in the 

ublic at the present day, yet, nevertheless, I 
See leave to state the case, and the evidence 
against him. 





As Mr. Bancroft cites no other authority | 


than that of Mante, the friend and apologist 
of Bradstreet, he evidently grounds his criti- 
cism on the character and reputation 
of the latter. Bradstreet had indeed achieved 
great services. He was brave, frank, and 
active; but, on the other hand, ambitious, 
hasty, fond of notoriety, and, perhaps, some- 
what jealous. I shall simply give a state- 


I| ment of his conduct during the campaign in 


uestion, with the authorities on which it is 
‘ounded, and leave the reader to judge, if he 
thinks it worth while to make the comparison, 
whether I have slandered his memory. 

It is well known that in the year 1763, an 
Indian war broke out, the most wide-spread 
and formidable in the annals of America. 
Two distinguished officers, Bouquet and 

were commissioned, ae a 
next year, to reduce the exasperated tribes to 


reason. Bradstreet set forth with a body of 
_ troops, many of whom, to borrow the expres- 
| sion of Mante, “looked more like candidates 
| for an hospital,” than men fit for hard service. 
Having landed on the south side of Lake 
| Erie, Bradstreet was met by a party of In- 
' dians, emg | to be ambassadors from 
| the Shawnees, Delawares, Hurons, and Mia- 
/mis, the most formidable of the hostile na- 
; tions. There was no evidence of the truth 
of their pretensions, and they afterwards 
|proved to be either traitors or impostors. 
| But Bradstreet, eager, for his own reputa- 
tion, to end the war, not only made a treaty 
| with them, but sent a message to Bouquet 
| who was advancing with a large foree from 
the South, to stop his march, and retire. 
Bouquet was extremely indignant. “The 
| transaction,” he writes to Governor Penn, 
“would fix an indelible stain upon the nation. 
| I therefore take no notice of that pretended 
| peace, and procecd forthwith on the expe- 
dition, fully determined to treat as enemies 
‘any Delawares or Shawnees I may find in 
/my way.” Gage, the Commander-in-Chief, 
wrote to Bradstreet in terms of the strongest 
censure: “I annul and disavow the peace 
you have made.”—* They have negotiated 
with you on Lake Erie, and eut our throats 
on the frontier.”—* You concluded a peace 
with a people who are daily murdering us.” 

It was most fortunate that Bouquet disre- 
garded Bradstreet’s message. At the very 
moment of the treaty, the Delaware and 
Shawnee war parties were wasting the fron- 
\tiers, and it is certain, that had Bouquet 
| withdrawn his troops, the unparalleled havoe 
of the previous year would have been re- 
newed, and another campaign have been 
needed to end the war. Bouquet, therefore, 
pursued his march, pushed into the heart of 
the Indian country, and with equal firmness 
‘and moderation, reduced the tribes to com- 
|plete submission, foreed them to give up 
more than two hundred white prisoners, men, 
women, and children, and give hostages for 
their good behavior. 


Having, as he flattered himself, virtually 
finished the war by an afternoon’s conference 
with a few vagabond Indians, Bradstreet pro- 
ceeded to Detroit, and made treaties with the 
tribes of that region. These treaties are not 
liable to the same charges of haste and pre- 
cipitation to which the former is exposed, 
and yet the Indian superintendent, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, in a letter to the Board of 
Trade, speaks of them with strong censure. 
(See the “ London Documents” at Albany, 
vol. xxvii. p.219.) Bradstreet next retraced 
his course, and encamped at Sandusky. 
Here he soon found how grossly he had been 
duped. The Delawares and Shawnees broke 
all their promises, and gave up none of their 
prisoners. Captain Morris, an officer whom 
he sent to make peace with the tribes of the 
Miami and the Wabash, was lamentably mal- 
treated, narrowly escaped with his life, and 
came back in great disgust, reporting that 
while the Delawares and Shawnees had been 
making — with Bradstreet, on Lake Erie, 
they had also sent a deputation to the tribes 
of the West to excite them to war. The 
object of their treacherous overture had been 
evidently to suspend the action of the army 
till the season should be too late for offensive 
operations. In this they had perfectly suc- 
ceeded. Bradstreet was greatly enraged, but 
there was no remedy. Provisions failing and 
winter drawing near, he broke up his cam 
‘and departed forthe settlements; but his ill- 
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some of his boats were stranded, and the 
men on board left to push their way home- 
wards on foot, some of them dying by the 
be of hunger and exposure. 
he above facts are drawn from a careful 
comparison of the works of Mante and Hut- 
chins with the following authorities: 1. Let- 
ters of General Gage.—2. Letters of Sir 
William Johnson.—3. Letters of Bradstreet. 
—4. Miscellaneous Contemporary Letters.— 
5. Files of the New York Mereury and Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, for 1764.—6. A letter and 
journal of Captain Morris, Bradstreet’s am- 
orto the Miami and Wabash.—7. The 
recorded evidence of Morris’s Indian and 
Canadian attendants, examined before a coun- 
cil of officers—8. The records of Bradstreet’s 
various treaties with the Indians—9. Re- 
marks on the conduct of Colonel Bradstreet 
during the Campaiga of 1764.—This last is 
a very curious document. It was found in 
the collection of Sir William Johnson’s pa- 
pers, made by the late W. L. Stone, Esq., 
and was a few years since, and perhaps still 
is, in the possession of Mrs. Stone. Internal 
evidence shows it to have been drawn up by 
some of those who accompanied Bradstreet 
on the expedition. It contains a variety of 
charges, some of a personal and others of a 
public nature, arranged under fourteen heads. 
A copy of it is still in my hands, and the 
following extract, taken at random from the 
middle of the document, will show its style 
and character :— 

“Charge 8th.—His going away, leaving at 
Sandusky Two Jersey soldiers, who were sent 
out by his orders to Catch Fish for his Table, & 
Five Principal Ind™*, who were Hunting, not- 
withstanding eeveral spoke to him ab‘ it, & 
begged to allow a Boat to stay an hour or two 
for them ; his answer was, they might stay there 
& be damned, not a Boat should stay one minute 
for them; so they must perish or go to the 
Enemy. 

.: 9th —His encamping on a Beech with y* 
Army, when within a very little way of a fine 
1 River, wherein a thousand boats could lay 
with safety, by which obstinacy, or w'ever else 
it was, Half of the Boats of the Army were 
lost, with Six pieces of brass Ordnance, ammu- 
nition, prov’, Men’s Arms, &e., w® re- 
duced the whole to y® utmost distress; but 
above all, about 150 Ind*, their Officers, & some 
vag. &c., who from that place were obliged 
to take thro’ the Woods without any provision, a 
March of above 400 Miles (os they had Swamps, 
Ponds, Rivers, &c., to head & Cross), to get even 
to Niagara. Sevrl of the Soldiers perished in 
the Woods, & along the Lake side, & those who 
reached the Posts, & Inhabitants, were almost 
spent with fatigue, Cold & Hunger.” * * * 

Such quotations might be continued at 
length, but enough has been said to show 
that the military character of Colonel John 
Bradstreet was not immaculate. 

Francis PaRKMAN., 





BALLADS OF THE PHILADELPHIA FIREMEN. 


A PurtapELruia correspondent of the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser gives this description of 
the fire department of that city : 

We have had, during the year, 182 fires; 
and, as on pon has heard of the Philadephia 
firemen, authentic information is not very 
easily accessible in reference to this equally 
useful and vexatious portion of the commu- 
nity, having begun my letter about Philadel- 
phia in general, I may as well finish with the 





red to nothing else than that of a sailor for 
is ship. To an their engines for a 
parade, they would at any time empty their 
kets to the last copper, and run in debt 
ides ; to defend it, or for the honor of the 
company to which they belong, they would 
just as wr give their lives. At the 
great fire in Chestnut street, a year ago, a 
gentleman told me that he knew one of them 
to fall from the roof of a three story house, 
and make an almost miraculous escape by 
having his fall broken upon a shed. After 
picking himself up, and considering for a 
moment whether any of his bones were 
broken, his first exclamation was, “ play 
away, my hearties,” and he was at work as 
hard as ever! Individually, 1 would not be 
afraid to meet almost any of them ; but, on the 
same principle, I suppose, as that “corpora- 
tions have no souls,” when once their furious 
esprit du corps is roused, and the «stu or 
aflatus is upon them, I would as soon put 
myself in the way of a troop of racing 


hyenas. In fact, hyena is one of the names | ; 


that they have chosen for themselves, and 
others are like unto it: Hornets, Snappers, 
Blood Reds, Bed Bugs, Rockboys, Buffa- 
loes, Skimmers, Scrougers, Revengers, 
Knockers, Black Hawks, Pirate Boys, ill- 
ers, Devils. Thus “the Ramblers,” No. 1 
of Southwark, in their song (copyright se- 
cured) say— 
Our foes are called the “ Devils,” 
A ae a never fear ; b 
For when they see us sporting, bo 
They soon will denp peer. sii 
Perhaps you are not aware of it, but they 
have a regular literature of their own. Almost 
every company has a song—which may 
emphatically be called a war-song—recount- 
ing its exploits ; and when sung at the i 
house to the tune of “ Dearest May,” “ Nelly 
Bly,” or some other popular air, we can well 
imagine what effect it must have in cultivat- 
ing such a barbarous and blood-thirsty dis- 
position as they oftentime display. 
To show that I speak by the card in what 
I say, I have now lying before me some 
thirty or forty of these songs, printed in 
ballad style, almost every one of which 
breathes the most bloody and vindictive 
spirit towards some rival company, and de- 
scribes the glory of the fireman to be the 
destruction of his enemy’s apparatus, or 
worse yet, of his life. 
Hear the chorus of the “Carroll Hose 
Song”— 
To every fire we're bound, 
In day time or at night; 
We'll beat the "Bernia in each run, 


Or lick them in each fight. 
Thus sing “ The Fairy Boys”— 

O don't it take the Fairy Boys their enemies 
to drill, 

wr! the company entitled the “Good 
Will;” 

We “walloped” them a dozen times, and han- 
dled them like toys, 

And that’s the only reason why they hate the 
Fairy Boys. 

The Killers, are threatening to take our 


“Old Machine ;” 

To talk of doing such a thing—they think we 
must be green. 

Our color is as red as “ Blood,” so let them 
have a care, 


firemen in particular. Certainly, they are a| They'll find the gallant Fairy boys ’most any- 


most extraordinary set of men. Their at-' 


thing will dare. 


tachment to their “ machines” can be com- | 









Tt was on the 29th of July, 
It was on a besgom, | night, 


We went down to the "3 corner 
With the purpose to raise a fight. 


ee thought by — out their pistols, 

ey would make us run away; 

But they soon found out it was a game 
We all knew how to play. 


Even worse than this is the Franklin 
Hose Song—the brutality of which can 
hardly be exceeded : 


“Tt = at 12 at night, the Franklin had but 
ew, 

The Killers were at 12th and South, and tak. 

ing a view ; 

The Franklin passed me 11th street, the 

‘Moya’ gave some 

The Pots then quickly turned around and 

hunted some of their galls. 


Now we have smashed the Native Hose, the 

Maria also, 

We burned the Moyamensing, and we'll have 
the Lafe too; 

For one and one is two, my boys, and two and 
two is four,— 

So we will take the Western Hose, and that 
will be one more.” 


One more quotation from the “ Independ. 
ent Hose Song,” by “a bluffer and Red 
Devil,” and we ) done with their disgust. 
ing ballads: 


“Up jumps desperate Mac, saying, Now, m 
yom boys, stick, . 

He hardly got it out before he was laid low 
with a click; 

As he lay upon the ground, for he could go no 
further 

All that came from his lips was the ery of 
murder, murder, murder! 


We're the saucy Hyena boys of George’s street, 
as all knows; 

We can whip the Penn and Globe, likewise 
the Carroll Hose: 

We'll whip the three together, the Bed Bugs 
and South Penn thrown in for ease; 

We do run our carriage among our foes, and 
run her where we please. 


You better hush your blowing, Globe, if you 
po wags you are well, - 

For if we take your engine again, we'll smash 
her all to pa ap 

Here is luck to the Bluffers, and all honest 
boys of that name, 

Here is to the Hyenas and Red Devils that 
cannot be tamed.” 


In the eqeare of the mer nee - 
agree. The only way to regulate this evil is 
to cut off the tail of the Hyena, close behind 
the ears, Attempts are now making to or- 

ize a paid fire department ; an able report 
been printed, and last week a public 
meeting was held, and an eflicient committee 
inted to prosecute vigorous measures. 
while the firemen have taken the alarm. 
“We are aware,” say they, “that many evils 
have crept into the t, but think 
none 80 but that they might not be 
ccsdieatel by 2 little wholesome legislation.” 
The chief difficulties in the way of this re 
form, ve “« The a bp individeal, the 
amount 0 perty individual com- 
ies, hen abelian they have from the 
islature, and the political elements neces 
sarily involved in a matter where so many 
votes are concerned. The evil is certainly 





an enormous one; but if we ean only have 
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attention of the public called to it, so as 
ae it a th examination, we have 
no fear for the result. Whatever is good in 
the present system will be retained, and 





adopt the London system of having the 
engine drawn by horses—it would not only 
be a good day for Philadelphia, but for the 
firemen themselves. We tremble every time 
we hear the fire bell, not for the loss of 

roperty, but the loss of life ; and of all the 
vifferent ways in which the satanic press is 
now engaged for the injury of the communi- 
ty, we know of none more truly to be 
exeerated than by the publieation of such 
bloody and brutal songs as those which we 
have . Inalmost every little candy 
shop in some of the districts you will find 
them for a penny a-piece, and any one ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of such songs 
in their effects upon the mind of children and 
youth, cannot look upon their circulation 
with indifference. ‘They ought to be indicted 
asa nuisance. What your fire system is in 
Newark, I do not know; but whatever mu- 
nicipal evils of this kind you have, take them 
in the gristle, before they are hardened in the 
bone. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Mr. “ Parquette,” a correspondent of 
the Mobile Advertiser, has a complimentary 
vindieation of Miss Julia Dean with a home 
truth, for the snapper to his flourish of ap- 
proval :— 

“Let me tell you what are my theatrical poli- 
tics. 1st. I am in favorof Miss Dean managing 
her eyes and head precisely as her womanly in- 
stinets instruct her. ‘ Backing over spectacles,’ 
indeed! They are more like the soft eyes of the 
Madonna turned beseechingly up to Heaven ! 
For my part, I am quite contented with them. 
Had Heaven ordained me a woman and placed 
them in my head, I would not give a fig for all the 
arrows in Cupid’s quiver! 2d. I am in favor of 
the lady looking the subdued and modest woman 
that she is, particularly when the propricties of 
the character call for it. I insist that the editors 
permit her to assume a proud and defiant atti- 
= pe pase the sr "* it. There- 

re Lam quite contented wi ok pea in 





“Now you must know, Mr. Editor, that I have 
pit. The pit is the 


put forth powers which he felt 
he possessed, but never before demonstrated. 
the Gress cirele and the boxes are filled with 
the a _dressy transcendentalism of 
coldly critical; fai 
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could do at the applause that he forced from his 
audiences. The praise of individuals, however 
sincere or valuable, was nothing to that of the 
pane. As to the praise of lords in particular, 
seems to have been more than usually indif- 
ferent. When he reached home after bis great 


triumph in Sir Giles Overreach, his wife met | lan 


him at the door. ‘ Well, said she eagerly, ‘ well, 
what did Lord Essex think of it? ‘D—n 
Lord Essex!’ retorted the contemptuous trage- 
dian, ‘the pit nosE at me !”” 


— Among town-specialities is to be men- | 
tioned that Mr. Joseph S. Lee, of Canada, | 


appeared for the first time at Wallack’s Ly- | 
ceum (having previously introduced himself 


successfully to the New York public, in Sir | 





John Vesey, at the Chambers street theatre), | 
on Monday evening, as Peter the Great, in | 
the faree of “It would Puzzle a Conjuror,” | 


to the great acceptance of the audience. 


— Madame Sontag continues her series of | 
operas at Niblo’s with unabated spirit and 
constantly filled houses. The performances | 
have lately been Lucia, and the repetition of | 
Sonnambula, Don Pasquale, and the Daugh- | 
ter of the Regiment. 

On Tuesday, Paul Julien’s concert brought | 
the troupe back for a night to Metropolitan 
Hall. The young favorite had a full house, 
and displayed his usual excellence. 


— Mr. Heller, the Franeo-Celtie magician, | 
amuses the town at his “saloon of wonders,” | 
with divers tricks and conjurations, the most 
curious being the question-answering experi- | 
ments, which are thoroughly successful and 
really marvellous. 

Mr. Heller improves on acquaintance, which | 
cannot be said of all conjurors ; and dispatches | 
time with “ presto” and away ! 

— A correspondent sends us 

OBJECTIONS TO ANNEXATION, 

About the annexing of Cuba, 

I don’t care for Lge rit wars ; 
But then, when the ’s once Yankee, 
We can get no more Spanish cigars. 


— The Poughkeepsie Eagle historically 
resents the last relic of the famous Van 
leeck House, in that village (or city—is it? 
—houses and people grow so rapidly, that 
we do not always know the day they go out 
of bib and tucker into pantaloons) :— 


“The foundation of the old Van Kleeck House 
has been removed, for the Lae nage of erecting 
fine buildings on this memorable ground. The 
house was erected in 1702 by Myndert Van 
Kleeck, and was the first stone house built on 
the site of eepsie. In 1776, Ann Lee, 
the celebrated founder of the sect called Shak- 
ers, was lodged there, previous to her lodgment 
in the Poughkeepsie jail, where she remained 
until the year following, when Governor Clinton 
set her at liberty. ae had received a tt 
tion and was possessed of extraordinary spirit 
gifts, and was acknowledged a pire hy eolroee 
in Christ. She was known by the name of 
Mother Ann, and had she lived at the present 
time, would have been venerated by the spirit- 
rapping believers as a medium. 

“In 1778, Governor Clinton convened the 
i in this house eo gece as a 
tavern). The organization of the government 
was completed, isi were made for 

the civil and military powers of 
the state, and other important acts were passed. 
In June, 1788, the State Convention, com 
of fifty-seven delegates, to consider the Federal 
Constitution, convened at this house, forty-six of 
whom were anti-Federalists, opposed to the con- 
stitution ; but their hostility gradually yielded, 
and a ratification was finally carried in the aifirm- 





ative by a majority of three. 


“One remarkable fact connected with this 
property is, it has descended from the first own- 
ers to the present one, and never been out of the 
family. It was granted to the grand-parents of 
M. Vassar, Jr. on his mother’s side, by patent 
from Queen Anne. They emigrated from Hol- 
d, and were the first setilers in this place, 
then called Apokepsing. 

“When this house was demolished in 1836, 
by the owner of the property, Matthew Vassar, 
Jr.,a number of Indian relics were found in and 
about the premises, which were preserved, and 
are now in his possession.. On some of the 
stones of the cellar, just excavated, are cut‘ B. 
V. K,, 1702” The brick were made in Holland, 
and are but little over an inch thick, and very 


| irregularly formed. Large beds of clam shells 


have already been dug from beneath the earth, 
and others are found more scattered, in smaller 
quantities. Mr. Vassar is watching the excava- 
tion with an eager eye, confidently anticipating 
finding more relics of the aborigines, and of the 
early settlers. Some time since, Mr. Charles 
Vassar found Indian skeletons not far from this 
lot ; and it is very reasonable to suppose that, in 
digging, three ceilars more may be found. 

“ The fine cottages to be erected by Mr. Vas- 
sar will add much to the beauty of this section 
of Mill street, which is so well located for beauty 
and cleanliness.” 


— Although, by almanack time, it may 
seem unseasonable, so capital a sketch as 
this exaggeration of “ New Year’s in Paris” 
is always d-prepos as a pleasant piece of de- 
scription; it is a recent number of the Paris 
Charivari, which says that— 

“The journals give the most remarkable ac- 
counts of the enthusiasm for New Year pre- 
sents which prevailed in Paris this season. Ne- 
ver, say the ‘Constitutionnel’ and the ‘ Pays,’ 
at any epoch in our history, has such a brilliant 
New Year been known as that which has just 
passed. There prevailed a paroxysm, a deliri- 
um, a frenzy of New Year's gifts. Everybody 
wanted to show, by an heretofore unexampled 
generosity, their satisfaction with the present 
and their confidence in the future. An unbeard 
of luxury prevailed in all the presents. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of the ‘Constitutionnel,’ 
the sums expended on the occasion of New 
Year amounted to thirty million francs. ‘Le 
Pays’ thinks this calculation below the fact, and 
is of opinion that the amount can be put, with- 
out exaggeration, at a hundred millions. 

“They tell of small merchants, upon the 
Boulevards, who renewed a hundred and thirty- 
three times their stock in the space of twelve 
hours. In a quarter of an hour purchasers had 
taken off all their stock, and a new stock, witha 
new flood of buyers, succeeded the first. A 
dealer in fancy toys became a millionaire in 
twenty-four hours,—he has just purchased a 
domain belonging formerly to the House of Or- 
leans. The confectioners were obliged to distri- 
bute numbers, in order, to purchasers. These 
tickets became the object of a mad speculation. 
They filled the little exchange. Les Boissier 
tickets were at a hundred and twenty francs 
premium—Les Gennesseaux, a hundred and fif- 
teen—Les Benueli at a hundred and ten—La 
Fidéle Bergére at a hundred. These tickets 
entitled the holder to a place in the line, which 
was formed at the doors of the principal esta- 
blishments of confectionery in Paris. 

“ Persons desirous of making presents of bon- 
bons passed the night before these shops, wrap- 
ped up in their ts and cloaks, certain 
fashionable quarters, the confectioners acted 
upon the laudable idea of kindling fires before 
their doors. It was very difficult, notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, to serve three fifths of the 
purchasers, Our reporter, Boniface, says the 
‘ Constitutionnel,’ has shown us his ticket for the 
line of the Fidéle Bergere ; it bears the number 
of one hundred and forty-one thousand. He 
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ee his turn for the, 
sugar plums whi designed for the 
daughter of our senior editor. 

“Our man of business, Burat, adds the ‘ Con- 
stitutionnel,’ has amused himself in taking the 
= height and breadth of the bon-bons 


last three days. 

i i of bon-bons would 
globe; piled up, 
they would exceed three times in height the 
pyramid. 

“Other merchants, jewellers, lace dealers, 
toy dealers, merchants of furniture, stuffs, cash- 
mere, éc., have realized profits not less consider- 
able than the confectioners. Two thirds, at 
least, of the merchants of the capital made a 
fortune in twenty-four hours, and are about re- 


per er country. 

tes in the neighborhood of Paris have 
increased in value more than a half within a 
few days. No idea of such prosperity could 
have been formed.” 


— A German paper furnishes this account 
of an electric lady; the locality is Vienna, 
Austria :— 


* A lady, on the evening of the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1852, became so highly charged with elec- 
tricity, as to give out vivid electrical on 
from the end of each finger, to the face of each 
of the someeny present. She was constantly 
charged, and giving off electrical sparks to every 
conductor she approached. This was extremely 
vexatious, as she could not touch the stove or 
any other metallic substance without first giving 
off an electric spark, with the consequent twinge. 
The state most favorable to this phenomenon 
was an atmosphere of about eighty degrees of 
Fahrenheit, moderate exercise, and social enjoy- 
ment. It disappeared in an atmos ap- 
proaching zero, and under the debilitating effects 
of fear. When seated by the stove, reading, 
with her feet upon the fender, she gave sparks 
at the rate of three or four a minute, and under 
the most favorable circumstances, a spark that 
could be seen, heard, and felt, passed every 
second. She could also charge others in the 
same way, when insulated, who could then give 
sparks to others. To make it satisfactory that 
her dress did not produce it, it was changed to 
cotton and woollen without altering the pheno. 
menon. The lady is about thirty, of sedentary 

uits, and a delicate state of th, having, 
for two years previous, suffered from acute 
rheumatism, and neuralgic affections, with pecu- 
liar symptoms.” 

— Col. Fuller, in one of his entertaining 
and neatly-written letters to the Mirror, from 
Havana, throws a new light upon the cigar, 
with a touch at Cuban manners :— 


“The number of cigars manufactured in Cu- 
ba baffles statistics. It would require the figu- 
rative pen of the editor of ‘ Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine’ to find the bottom line of such ‘high 
numbers.’ Cabarga makes 3,000,000 of cigars a 

ear, taking great pains in finishing them. 
There are other establishments rolling out from 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000. And, notwithstanding 
a full tobacco crop this year, cigars have risen in 
price, within the three weeks, from three to 
five dollars a thousand. The cigars are made 
in the city, chiefly by men and boys, and there 
isa gk ee in the manipulation of a 
cigar. Much depends on la the grain 
Srehe leaf the right way. 9 

“There is a cheaper kind of cigars, although 
equal in q , made by women in the coun- 
try, who roll t on their naked knees, which 
some rank old smokers to any other. 
Almost everybody smokes in Cuba, except la- 
dies of the premiére ité, who never indulge 
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in the habit publicly. But the streets and 

eens thd thant tee full of smokers; and | 
even the little four year old darkies will watch | 
a group of smokers, to pick up and pnff the ‘old | 
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* thrown at their feet. In ing the 
best bred Cuban ladies from the univ ha- 
bit, I am sorry to remark that many of them 
are guilty of improprieties still more di ing. 
I have more than once sat gazing in admiratiqn 
at some fair and faultless senorita, whose long, 
languid eyelashes veiled the latent fire of the 
largest and blackest pair of eyes, when, sudden- 
ly she has dispelled the enchantment, and, as 
Mrs. Partington says, made my ‘gorge rise’ by 
spitting on the floor! They are also in the ha- 
bit of eating rice and green peas with knives !” 


— Achance for native bards and such as 
have taken out their naturalization papers— 


“R. W. Latham, Esq.,a well known banker 
of Washington city, offers a prize of $500 for the 
best national poem, ode or epic, to be written by 
an American citizen. A committee of distin- 
guished gentlemen, headed by the President, has 
been appointed to make the award. No limita- 
tion as to length is and all communica- 
tions must be addressed to Mr. L, at Washing- 
ton, before the first Monday in December next, 


with a conveyance of the copyright to him, and 
he engages to devote the th of the sale to 
the poor of that city.” 


— A lecture is to be delivered on Monday 
evening next by Mr. John Savage, known 
to our readers as a poet of fine qualities. 
The subject is admirably chosen,—* Paul 


Jones "—the place, Stuyvesant Institute. 


— A Poet’s Love of Quiet :— 


“I know not better talk for leisure hours, 
Than news of battles raging far away, 
Where in the sultry east, some rival powers 
Are restlessly contending for the day. 


“ You hear the news and then sip up your glass, 
Look from your window on the river near, 
Sprinkled with quiet ships, then say, ‘ Alas! 
A sad thing war! thank God that we live 


here!” 


— The Si. Louis Intelligencer says :— 

“The essential vulgarity of mind which sug- 
gested the idea on board emaenps and < - 
tels, of a ‘bridal chamber,’ has been pretty 
thoroughly rebuked. It is an un-American no- 
tion, repugnant to the delicacy of the gentler 
sex in this country, and is sure to be discounte- 
mele hotele laring displays of gold, 

“In hotels, too glaring displays silk, 
and velyet rimmings, ing the cost at the 
expense of comfort, will be voted down by the 
better taste of the community.” 


— Various items :— 

The Commercial Advertiser states that it 
learns from a credible source that Madame 
Goldschmidt has signified her determination to 
pay another professional visit to this country. 
She’ will sing at various places in Germany 
during the present year, the following sea- 
son will appear in opera at London. After- 
wards, she will come to the United States, and 

ive opera in all the principal cities, remaining 


ere probably two or three years. . 
— e Alboni has an existing ent 
with a manager in Paris, and is to re- 


turn to Europe, in order to sing there in May. 
— Ex-President Van Buren, it is said, will 


will be the only one of the Chief Magistrates of 
the Republic, we believe, that ever visited Eu- 
rope after his retirement from office. 
— Mr. Charles Dickens has, with great liberal- 
ity, pga s- a check for £300 to Sergeant 
leld, & superannuated officer of the detective 
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police, upon whose information he founded seve. 
ral articles in Household Words, relative to the 
detective system. 
— “When the Hon. Mrs. Norton was applied 
to, on Hood’s death, for a contribution to the fun 
then raised for his destitute widow, and headed 
Sir — vive the apt donation 
£50, prom sent a liberal subscripti 
with the fdilow:ng” lines (never before can 
lished) : 
“Roser pera ens tein 


Resist the heartappeal of Widow Hood." 
Poetry, punning, and piety, all of the genuine 
sort, are not often thus happily united.” 

— “Dr. President of Magdalen Col- 
per year ~ now in his —~ year, + is edit- 
ing ublishing Bishop Burnett's History of 
James iP As ~y under-graduate he ty Ng 
Leigh, then Master of iol, elected to that 
post in 1726, being at that time more than 40 
years of age, and consequently born in the 
reign of James II.; so that, says the Athenceum, 
‘here is a book, narrating events all of which oc- 
curred 164 years since, given to us by a friend 
of one who knew the principal actors in them.” 

— Atarecent session of the French Academy, 
M. Arago ted from Mad. O'Connor, the 
daughter of Condorcet, four manuscript volumes 
in quarto, that have long remained “unknown in 





the family mansion, near Mon The first 
volume is a treatise on the In Calculus, 
written by Condorcet in his early life. The fourth 


volume contains a large tity of autogra 
letters from Shines” Lageenge, Taglar 
and other mathematicians. 

— Napoleon IIL has given to M. Huc, one of 
the Catholic missionaries, whose travels in Thi- 
bet and Tartary were recently published in 
England and this country, the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 


— Two new cartoons, of gigantic dimensions, 
are now exhibiting at Berlin. One is by Corne- 
lius, representing the resurrection, and the other 


— Nai has determiined not to remove the 
tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau from the Pan- 
theon, now known as the church of St. Gene- 
vieve. He knows that the whole literary 
world of Paris would be indignant at such an 
act. A bon mot worth repeating is attributed 
to M. Romieu, the Director of Beaux Arts, 
on the occasion of his conveying the em 3 
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rendered by our fellow-townsmen, 
ea peg om ate Elbert Perce, ie a 
Buffalo t, have attracted much at- 
tention. “Ivar; or, the Skjuts-boy,” trans- 
ey by the same gentlemen, receiv enbound- 
We understand that another of her 
entitled “One Year: a Tale of Wed- 
werk, ete “0 published by a New York 
firm. 
following statistics of French books may 
en as a kind of commentary on the influence 
of French literature on the respective ple 
who read it, There have been e from 
France, and imported into the following coun- 
tries, during the year 1850 :-— 


Books. wy Charts, 
Value in Francs. Value in Francs. 

. 1,266,539 ..... eeeeeeeees 1 5042,010 

a 





- ae 


Value in Francs, 





The number of books, brochures, journals, 
inted in France during the year 1852, amounts 
to 8,261, while those for ——- were ouly 7,350. 
fins were do. inthe in Paris. ste 
0. in eine 
1008 were Febrints or new editions. 
6,635 ought to be considered new works. 
7,682 were in the French ‘ 

Those in foreign languages were : 90 German, 
44 English, 4 Arabic, 110 Spanish, 66 Greek, 
6 Hebrew, 28 Italian, 208 Latin, 15 Portuguese, 
4 Polish, 5 Eastern languages. 

Of engravings there were announced, as issued 
in 1852, as many as 4,519. 

——————————— EEE 
NEW FRENCH WORKS PUBLISHED BETWEEN JANU- 
aRY 15TH AND 22ND, MANY OF WHICH ARE 

NOW ON THE WAY FROM PARIS TO THE SUB- 

SCRIBER. ORDERS EXECUTED IN ABOUT SIX 

WEEKS, BY 


H. BAILLIERE, 
BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


hie. EG, ups raviewants : par maletre Ro. 


Bibli 
bert 80. Examen d‘un livre 





ford tee bitiments de 
og in., oh orale de 


eo et nouveaux ; par Chamfleury. In-18 anglais. 
nperione t pratique de la taille des arbres fruitiers: 

ry. B. Albret. Se edi édition, re t augmen 
Pret fear dans laquelle on trouve Fart de grelir. Bins 


Die raisonné des dénominations chimiques et 
contenant ous ine “es emplo 








Recueil de mémoires de méd de 
pharmacie * rédige sous ta survellignse aa 
Public ie pay ordre dtm Marchal et Boudin. 
volume? ee Se série, Se 
yereiine ot la 
veillance de ip commiselon meme ho 
$5 par ordre aeminion rhe 
Meissas - 
formant 36 | aera 


Traité de paléontologie, on Histoire naturelle des animaux 
fossiles, Meonsiderés ou! leurs see zoologiques et 
ques; par F. J. Pictet, professeur de zoologie et 
Panetomle ee iai & PAcademie de Genéve. %¢ edi- 
tion, revue, corrigée, Sy al entée. 
Tome ler. lire livraison. In-80. Ire livraison de l’atlas, 
in-4o de 2 feuiilies, et 28 pl. Le traité sera publié en 4 
livraisons, com es chacune d'un volume in-8o et d’un 
cahier de 27428 pl. Prix de chaque livraison: 20 fr. 11 
paraitra une livraison tous les mois. 
Traité pratique des champignons comestibles, comprenant 
leur organisation, leurs caractéres botaniques, leurs 
propriétés alimentaires, leur culture, la maniére de les 
préparer, les moyens de les distinguer des espéces 
vénéneuses et les soins 4 donner aux personnes eim- 





nées ces derniéres, par le docteur J. Lavalle, 
© y enenens, 1 vol. in-80 avec 11 planches 
coloriées. 


Nouvelle Pharmaconée peomeepettans, ou Histoire natu- 
volte et paration des médicaments homaopathiques , 
e, ou de Padministration des doses, par le 

H. G. Jahr et A. Catellan, sharmacien ho- 
mceopathie, Downe édition, corrigée et augmentée, 


bas aI de 135 pO amet dans le texte. 
In-12 de 75 


tre aux médecins franca sur ta médecine homeopa- 
ae par le docteur Troisiéme édition, aug- 
mentée par le docteur F. etek. Grand in-8o avec 2 


rtraits. $ 

Histoire des découvertes et des conquétes des espagaols 
et des portuy is dans l’Amérique du Sud, par P. Cuaix. 
lre érou. 2 vol. in-l12 avec cartes. $1 75. 

Histoire religieuse des peuples slaves, par le comte Kra- 
cil ae ec introduction par M. + rae d’Aubigné, 1 beau 
vol. in-80 te de portraits. $2 00. 

Histoire du costume et de l’ameublement en Europe de- 

uuis le Ve siécle jusqu’ a la fin du XVIle, par Ferdinand 
ré, éditeur et directeur artistique du grand ouvrage : 
Le Moyen-Age et la Renaissance. 5 volumes in-4o carré. | 
ce par 320 miniatures litho-chromiques en or, ar- 
nt et couleurs, et divisés en 200 livraisons a 3744 cents. 
ot. une Livraison tous les 10 jours, depuis le 10 mai 
25 premiéres sont en vente. 
Heuvete biographie universelle, depuis les temps les plus 
eculés jusqu’a nos jours,avec les renseignéments biblio- 
frapblaues et et indications des sources a consulter, pub 
pp par MM. Firmin Didot fréres, sous la direction de 
M. le docteur Hoefer. panel ny uatriéme. (Baaden-beau- 
manoir.) Un volume grand in-8o de plus de 30 feuilles, 
a deux colonnes. Prix, 8744 cents. 

ey .—Des climats et de l'influence qu’exercent les 

boisés et non boisés. 1 vol. in-80, avec 2 cartes. 


x. $1 7. 
Mémoires de Yacadémie des sciences morales et politiques 
de iy yn de France. Tome VIII. Un volume in-4o. 


ys 





Collection de documents inédits sur histoire de France, 
= bliés par les soins du ministre de l’instruction pub- 
ique. emiére série. Histoire politique. Papiers d’- 
état du Cardinal de Granvelle, d’aprés les manuscrits de 
la er de Besangon ; liés sous la direction 
de eiss. Tome IX. Un volume in-4o. Prix, 





Grammaire des posnties. ou Analyse raisonnée des 
meilleurs traités sur la langue francaise. Ouvrage mis 
par l'Université au nombre , + livres 4 donner en = 
dans les éges ; par Ch. Pre. Girault-Duvivier. 


de Academie francaise, augmentée, etc., 
par P. Anguste Lemaire. Deux volumes in-8o. 50. 
Histoire abrégée de la lan 


e et de la littérature fran- 
aises, avec un résumé 


e la grammaire frangaise et 

es régles de l'art d’écrire; par F. the, ancien pro- 
fesseur de belles-lettres. Ii.So. $1 50. 

Missive de la république de Venise; par P. Daru, de 

Academie frangaise ; précédée d’une notice sur sa vie, 
par M. Viennet, de Academie francaise. 4e édition, 
augmentée des cri ys et observations de M. Tiepolo, 
et de leur réfutation par M. le comte Daru. Neuf vo- 
Tumes in plus € cartes. $14. 

Histoire de Napoleon ler, suaenou des Fran¢ais, son en- 
fence, sa famille, sa vie privée, etc.; par M. Renault. 
3 Ertopas ee de considerations générales sur Napoléon, par 

Histoire vay ye des divers Btats, ou Histoire de 

nee aux cing dernier pecans par A. A. Monteil. 
Ouvrage deux fois couronné par PInstitut. 4e edition, 
aus mamentic d’une notice historique. par M. J. eanin, et et 

ne le an que, . Bruguidre. Tome 
XIV. siecle, ‘In-12. 8100. 

Legons de mécanique pratiqu 
rale ar Siero, membre 


des 
Mémoires vs 





Ss: 
gs 


ue; par Arthur Morin, géné- 
e Finstitut, etc. Résistance 
ux. In-8o, plus6 pl. $2 00. 
oalare. d’économie 4.4 et domestique, 
my éte paren et gen wale d’agriculture. 





n e notes sur la germinati t 
eet 
es e ; - 

bouret. In-12. 00. as ¥ mr 





Précis Fumes, “docte et pra urmédech, ct sur » Gothion ; ‘ par P. 
e e e3. 


rate 4 Lyon “a 50. 
_—. ne in dans la ville d’Alger depuis la con- 
Duchesne, docteur en médecin, etc. 


$e Reanepion. In-18 
“ier taille ra . Imp. de i= na Paris. A ~~~ 
taliens, 15 ; chez Victor Lecou. Ire série. 2 
Dictionnaire universel d'histoire naturelle. ities 
Réunion la Membr. 


‘es de sti. 
y, et enrichi d'un 


oe ae planches saeidaael ea eles 
By vy 7 res. par Alexandre Dumas ls Trois vo- 


lumes in-8o. 
$30 FOR SALE—a valuable collection 
e of Au phs, consisting of Letters and 


Tocuments, by the mos’ culearated and tical 
both 








| Beanmarchais. 


edition,entiérement revue et corrigce d’aprés le we 
dictionnaire 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


$12 per annum. 


The Proprietor of this celebrated Foriedical, having ad- 
vanced his charge to the Agent. H ére is reluc- 
tantly -".“°4«~ to raise th F- ce to $12 per 
annum is, however, is yet moderate ing $3 below 


what it used to be before the establishment of this 
ney. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY IsT: 
(Now ready.) 
Les Hommes et les Choses aux Etats-Unis. Par M. Am. 
Histolve a de la presse au XIXe aes. La Presse Anglaise. 
Par De Lomer 
La Domination hollandaise p vies Yarchipel Indien. 
Revue Musicale. Par M. Scudo. 
ke., &C., &C., &e. 


H. BAILLIERE, 2% Broadway. 126 
WARD & TAYLOR, 
BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 


No. 10 East Fourta street, 
CINCINNATI, Onto. 


DEALERS IN 
WORKS OF AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, 
EDUCATION, AND 


GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Libraries, Societies, Lyceums, Schools, and Country 
Dealers, supplied, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At Publishers’ and Importers’ Prices. 


Special agtention given to Works of Instruction, Scl- 
ence, and Belles res in the French language. 








PUBLISHERS OF 
Procerpines oF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADVANCEMENT oF Scrence, Session of 1851; 
Porms, by Flaccus; Woman—A Poem, by 
James W. Ward; Concise Rvuies ror Ac- 
qurainc Genpers or Frencu Novys, by A. 
A. Brunner. 


IN PRESS. 

HAND BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY ; 

OR, THE EARTH AND ATMOSPHERE AS RELATED 


TO VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFE; 


With Tables of Chemical Analysis, as connected with 
Animal and Vegetable Products, on an entirely new 


pian D. CHRISTY, Author of Letters on Geology, Etc. 


A NEW THEORETICAL 
AND PRACTICAL FRENCH READER, 
Based upon the Approved Method without Spelling, now 


in use all the Schools in France. By A. A. BRUNNER, 
Professor of the French Language, Cincinnati. 


POEMS, 
By MRS. ©. A. CHAMBERLAIN, or Oxrorp. 











AGENTS FOR 


Bohn’s Libraries. 
Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 
Putnam’s Series of Popular Practical Science. 
Audubon’s Quadrupeds of America. 
Saxton’s Rural Hand-Books 
Episcopal Sunday School U: faton, ete. 
WARD & TAYLOR. 


Cixcrinnati, September 15, 1608. 


J. C. MORGAN, 


LITERARY DEPOT, 


EXCHANGE PLACE, 
ADJOINING THE POST OFFICE, NEW ORLEANS, 


EEPS constantly on hand a great variety 
of Miscellaneous Books, the current Periodicals, Pa- 


£26 it 














&c., and soon as i Pub! 
Pr Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Phillipe, Sampson & Co., Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., and others, m5 nehard & Lea, 
"Hart, H. C. Baird, Lippincott & Co., and others, Phila- 
delphia; and De Witt & Davenport, J. 8. Redfield, G. P. 
Putnam, C. Scribner, D. Appleton Co., H. Long & 
Brother, ane Baillitre, W. Gowans, and others, New York. 
A great varie &e. 


ty of Fancy Articles, Stationery, 
J. C. MORGAN, 








So pty y addressing 
a letter to R. THO Post Brooklyn, the own: 
will wait upon the party. baat ised [6 4t. 


New Orleans. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 


No.91 Jonn street, New Yor, 


Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
for gowy description of writing, may always be found.and 
which are offered to the Trade on ral terms. 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, ais Designating Num- 
bers, as HIS Pens, seek to impose on haceter 


OBSER VE ! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 


phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties | 
), THE PENS are Nor | 


(with especial reference to his No, 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 


M5 tf HENRY OWEN, AcenT. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
DIGESTION, 








Cop’ a Letter from 
Y ostok street, Liverpool, dated 6th June, 1851. 
To Professor Hotitoway. 

Sin.—Your Pills and Ointment have stood the highest 
on our sale list of Froqustary Medicines for some Fm 
A customer, to whom I can refer for any inquirie aaeres 
me to let you know the particulars of her case. “whe h 

been troubled for yyees with a d 


the enant was so alarming, and the inflammation set 


a ~ severely, that doubts were entertained of her not | 
able to bear u = pe Lf fortunately she was in- 
, to try r Pills, an me be ye after the 


first. and each succeeding +7 had great pat She 
saileoad to take them, co Valthough she used A ae 
Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of ooanes Nee ith. i 
could have sent ent you many more cases, but the abovet from 
the severity attack, and the # aol awe. 2 think, 
speaks m ach | n favor of your ‘astonis! ing 
(Signed) R. W. MSCIRKUS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER, | 


IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
Copy of a Letter inserted in the Hobart Toon Courier, 
of the ist March, 181, by Major J. Waich. 
, residing 


Margaret M‘Connigan, nineteen years of 
at New. Town, had been suffering a violent rheum- 
athe fever for 


perfect cure. 


CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST | 


AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 


From Messrs. Thew & Son, Proprietors of the Lynn 
Pane shay 74 who can couch for the following state- 
ioe August 2d, 1851. 
oon Professor HoLLoway. 

Smr,—I desire to bear testimony to the 
Holloway’s Pills. Forsome years yet 
a pain and tightness in the s' 

companied by a shortness of oy that roreueee me 
from walking about. Iam 84 years of age, and notwith- 
standing advanced state of life, these Pills have so re- | 
aves me, that I am desirous that mare me aos be made | 

soquet uainted with 4 wrtaea, I ner Is i 

means, com vely active, and can € exercise 
without inconvenience or pain, which I could not do 


‘ood effects of | 
pores from | 


s d HENRY OOK, North 

(Signed) E, ted west 

These celebrated are wonderfully efficacious in 

es Serotula, or King’s 
ts F f all kinds Sore Throats 

Bhions Co — Fis . Stone and Gravel 

1 Complaints Head he toms 7 bene 
Indigestion Tic Douloureux 
tion of the Inflammation Tumours 





we Jaundice goers 
Consumption Liver Complaints orms of all kinds 
Debility W from 





Dropsy Piles aa whatever cause, 
Eiysipelax Retention of Urine 7 


AY, 244, 
“ all respecta- 
Boxee and of those of the ‘Gni 
¥ ihe principal Drag houses fn th fae Unie esa by essrs. 


Y. 
Tiras Len ccnstdemabbocavins by taking thetansee | 


N.B.—Directions for the of patients in ev: 
disorder are affixed tocach Box.” | 


{9% eowly 





PARKER’S 


SCHOOL READERS, 


The publishers of the National Series of 
School Readers, by R. G. Parker, A. M, 
would respectfully call the attention of the 
friends of education to the following distin- 
guishing features which, it is believed, give 
them a decided preference over every other se- 
ries of Reading-Books now before the public :— 





. Mr. og th 
Reading. It 
veying tot Atecking the 

ing the pupil s clear i _ of tone, mod 

ation of the voice nm common co; mvetestion, re- 
a Mr. Parker, nN: ont. direc with une ng preci- 
sion, and therefore it tis only byt holding the 1 ian up to 
nature that the teacher can expect to see her as she is.” 

(See Parker's “ Introductory ns” in reading.) 


2. Intellectual Reading.—This is another object aimed 
at as the author of these Readers. very vending les- 
| son, even an story for children, Id contain 
important information ; so essential did Mr. | 

gard this feature of his books, that he has taken care 











that every piece, whether selected or should be 
moeeree as + as interesti Tn h to AS ne 

ven e - 
lustrate whatever a be obscure to the pu- 
pil—so that the read n school might be made 
the vehicle of oustien. e assumes that a 





He 
knowledge of what is Ane x essential to good reading, 
ei to the cultivation nae a ee for reading. ing: 





Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 


isordered liver, and bad | 
4 estion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence | 


wards of two months, which had en- | able acco 
ved her of the*use of her limbs: during this 


ich was also ac- | 


—To this 
Me. eke ree particular ar attention, aj it is the 
tainment in _~ 


ing is not meant 8 1 reading 
—a participation fh the spirit and a reflection of the fee 
| ings of the author read. ey ngly, y. Pater, so far 
} attention from it 
having him wholly abso with the subject itsel 
which, enlis his fee! will be sure to give the t 
direction to voice. e object is, to avoid what i 
| fitly termed “ school ” 30 ve in t of our 
| schools, ‘This characteristic is to this series of 
e | Readers In this view Mr. er is sustained by the 
most distinguished educators of eve country. To men- 


ry 
| tion Feo one—Dr. Whately says:—* A reader is 
| pay too much attention to his vale, not only if he 
any at all, but if he cons not strenuously labor to with. 
draw his attention from it altogether.” 





Mr. Parker has adoy neral principle, that 

. must be the elect of fee ne. tosis and = 
ormation. thout -hooks 

| other authors, the publishers helfeve ‘this by Mr. 


Parker to be worthy of the steantion of al ail interested in 

the proper i of our en 

A Speiiine Boor has rece been added to this series 

| —by David Price.-which it it is will be found a valu- 
nt to the ers. Both authors have 

= national standard of orthography—Dr. Web- 

| 8 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 


4 ms 51 John street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


| MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW ; 
OR, 
QU ANTRAL JOURNAL 


y| PRACTICAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


NO. XXI. JANUARY, 1853. 
DOLLARS « year, and. at the 


reduced witoe of THE LLARS a ase. a sent 


Ov Racker ls Oh eed 
8.8. & W. oun 


Publishann, 
261 Pearl street, New York. 
| A complete ci co py of the MEDICO-CHIR- 
URGICAL REVIEW, in 51 vols., for sale. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PRESORIBER’S PHARMACOPEIA ; 
Containing all the Medicines in the London Pharmaco- 


Their composition and dowes. by « Practising 





aj mere soca vised, with feadiees teas Tuomas F. Over, 

ae | 

Ie IN PRESS. 

| VIDAL, ON VENEREAL DISEASE; with 
Colored Plates. 


BENNETTS INTRODUCTION TO CLINI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 16 1t. 


EB. 26, °53 


_ -ELLET ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO sia 


the Mouths of 
By CHARLES ELLET, 
Civil Engineer. 
1 volume 8vo., with Twelve Illustrations. 
Price Three Dollars. 





ALSO, 
MILTON’S POTICAL WORKS. 


NEW EDITION. 


THY PORTAL Wwe WORKS OF JOHN MILTON: wig 
Prelimina Dissertations on each Poem, Notes, Critica) 
and tory. An Index to the 
radise Lost, and a verbal pada to fl the fen” 


CHARLES DEXTER. CLEVELAND. 
One volume demy octavo. 
Price @1 25, 
This day published and for sale by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 


14 North Fourth street, 


£26 3t DELPHI. 


Boston, Feb. 14, 1353, : 
BURNHAM aged abrcaad 


Have at their Anti Mod 
Store, Nos. 58 and 60 CO othe "etllone 
important books, in sets, for 





t NILES'S WEEKLY REGISTER. 


EDINGURQM ENCYCLOPADIA. 


~ ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 
b] 

SILL IMAN's JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

60 vols. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
PETER PORCUPINE’S WORKS. 
WASHINGTON’S WORKS. 

13 vols. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 

THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

SPARKS'S LIFE & WORKS OF WASHING. 

SPARKS’S LIFE & WORKS OF FRANKLIN 

NOVELS. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
HISTORICAL REGISTER. i 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY. a 





AND 
OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS. 


Tere. & MAURY, Booksellers nied Su 
worn af ah city, can supply any 


Pee ee the sale of milits'7 
erste ete tone War Departinest 











UNIVERSAL | HISTORY, ANCIENT AND | 


acktieiaatia caectiandeae 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENTS | 


Perr 








Tactics. Byols, Must | 
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WARRINGION’S OBSTETRICS. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 


Have just published a new edition of : 
THE OBSTETRIC CATECHISM, contain- 


247 Questions ang ANTS. illustrated by 20 co: 


B. & H. 3 eal fo 
ANUAL O XAMINA- 
LIDS Rach taught in the Medical Schools. 


SMITH’S MINOR SURGERY, 227 engrav- 


ings. 
NEILL'S OUTLINES OF THE NERVES, 
Arteries, Veins, and Lymphatics; colored engrav- 


ings. 
BELL AND STOKES’ PRACTICE OF 
Medicine, 2 vols. 








GERHARD ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
t. 
or assortment of Medical, Scientific, and Mis- 
cellaneous constantly on hand. 
A new edition, unabridged, of 
RYAN'S PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 
Now ready. Price, in paper. 25 cents. £26 2t 
AT No. 60 CAMP STREET, 
Opposite Commercial Place. 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
Adapted for Presents at all seasons of the year. 
WRITING SESES. Maché 
H rigpenatle ora 
oan F. great variety. 
stn ce sib ee RE att wk Se 
PORTE-MONNAIES, 
A Large and Beautiful Assortment. 
FANCY PEN-HOLDERS, 
P. WEIGHTS, gna AND, 
FANCY POR BILLET-DOUX PAPERS, with 
GOLD PERS and PENGMS tn great variety of the new. 
NEW ORLEANS STATIONERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
f5 tf J. B. STEEL, 60 Camp STREET. 
NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “ 


mony of a “ multitude of witnesses”—by the grateful ex- 
foe s of m poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
persons in office and ls oom = 


The chief this Linimen sublimed 
py volcanie pmtiet dp lage can be 
the skin is only made cleaner by its application. 


. wai te a onewe LINIMENT 

as been e not yet three 

recently introduced New and’ the on Eng. 
land Salen, ye it Become a staple, and 
th t whole market it is in the great- 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
it introduction for eae Sie aes of pereens allies 
a hundred Testizanalate tke the folios toe tay 
showing that for ™ 


HO 
e RSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
INVALUABLE! 


the 
our friends 
ever used for 


it 


cAN Osea 






P : LL : 
ket Street By em is, and 

804 Broapway, New York. 
A. G. BRAGG € Co., 
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THE BLACKWOOD OF AMERICA 


SO SOOO 


GRAHAM FOR MARCH. 
FORTY EXTRA PAGES. 


GRAHAM for March is a mammoth number, containing 150 pages of the very highest order of American period- 
ical literature. There is a scorching paper upon “ The British Slave System,” in which John Bull comes in for a good 
scoring, along with Mrs. Stowe, on “ Uncle Tom's” account. The spirit manifested in the original papers of Graham 
indicate a revival of the old days, when Poe, as the literary autocrat, held the editorial chair, and dictated law, and 
poepel, too, to writers booksellers. There is a tone, eminently national, in Graham, which marks it as the lead- 

ng magazine of America—radical, progressive, and severely independent. The “old fogies” of magazinedom will 
have to wake up and put on fresh armor. 








ARTICLES AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR MARCH. 


The Beggar's Daughter of Bednall Green. (Illustrated.) | My Morasttage. T. Buchanan Read. 


Springs. (Illustrated.) Thomas Milner. Judgment of Paris. Wm. Alexander. 

e Brothers. (illus:rated.) A Triad of Painters. 

The Napoleonide Abd-el-Kader. 

Song in Drought. y Herrmann. Lullaby. Mrs. 0. M. P. Lord, 

A at T. r The Death of the Veteran. An Old Contributor. 
rrick Parlez-vous Frangais. Tait’s Magazine. 


Helen Lyndsey. Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
The Poet's Reveille. Thomas E. Van Bebber. 
Bison Hunting in India. Fraser's Magazine. 


dw. (Ulustrated.) William Dowe. 
| 
| Vestigia Retrorsum. George H. Boker. 
} 


Penny. The British Slave System. 
Fiddling Jack. Review of New Books. 
nes toa Canary Bird. Fred. W. Grayson. Editor's Table. 


ird. 
The Rash Marriage. Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. i 
Terms, $3 per annum. Single numbers, 25 cents. Country dealers will please send in 


their orders. 
DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 
TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, Agents for New York. 


TRUBNER & 


£26 it 








“ ert ht sti 


‘ 
COx 
(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 
12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 
advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


They possess 
any London House. 
CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 
From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 


ces of ONE HALF the invoice value. 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the AMERICAN business who have established,Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Amsterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen, Lei &c., and dealing directly with these Agents, are able to r= 
superior advantages for buying and selling on the Continent. dll 


LE BLOND’S HORACE H. MOORE, 
PATENT OIL PRINTS, DOWN TOWN BOOK stone, 


Merchants’ Exch , corner of Hanoy 
FOR SALE BY ange anover street and 


Exchange Place. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, miss 
Agent, 109 Nassau street, New York. 











LIST OF 


RARE AND VALUABLE VOYAGES 





1.T Waltz. 
2 Brother ar's Water, Westmoreland. AND TRAVELS CONTINUED. 
+ Balmoral Castle. | DR. THOS. SHAW’S TRAVELS AND OB- 
f Soar She" Levane BONS, il" Mapand eek ans 
&. Portsmouth Harbor. Ww ie na binant 
|? Spring. ADDINGTON, & HANBURY’S JOUR- 
10. 4 Female Figures. i 5 
th ee [7 pa aR game mart of Bila, a 
18. Leds ot Bath. ANSON’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
1b. in 1741, 2,3, and "4. 4to. half bound, with 42 plates, 
i Ta yiphides &e. London, 1767. 
4 Houses of Bi MOORE’S COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
. Her ty on Horseback. v 
2. Prince albert. Countries of the World. “With nameningtoms and 
2. a . ‘on . vols. folio. s 
B. Coblents. ‘| PARK (MONGO).—Journal of a Mission to 
so — the Interior of Africa in 1805. 4to. half morocco. 
3 Gonstanc . London, 1815. 
2. < of Ridelbers CAPTAIN 'PARRY’S VOYAGES (the Ad- 
28. Ten Designs. ii a need miaty, Edition), complete in 6 vols. fc. pe Fine 
- Qiystel Palace,” 38 cents, CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES (the Admi- 


ralty Edition), in 8 vols. 4to. calf; fine fet, somyeie 
VOYAGE DE DECOUVERTES Autour du 


Monde, de La Perouse, pene 15)". 


et la Recherche 
. 10 vels., half morocco. 
128 
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SCHOOL BOOES POR THE MILLION!! 


OOO Oe 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 


No. 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE THE PLEASURE TO SUBMIT TO THOSE INTERESTED THE FOLLOWING BRILLIANT SERIES OF 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Trade need not be reminded that wherever introduced (owing. to the rapid of students using them, and their ease to teachers), 4 
steady and largely increasing demand has followed. The lateness of the issues, ther acknowledged construction on the only principle that 
habituates a scholar to connected trains of thought (the great secret of memory), and their containing in their several departments the latest 
improvements, whether in general scientific knowledge or methods of treatment, commend them to more than ordinary attention. Style ani 


pictorial embellishments have never been made so subsidiary, as in these, to practical pu ; and this without enhancing the price. Not a single 
work is fragmentary, or needs additional appliances, but, as a whole, contains whatever is of most interest and most value. 
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SMITH’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY. 


Fist Boox : a Primary Geography, explanatory, in a singularly vivid mode, of form diagrammatic illus faced b z the logecns | to 
the Principles of the science, and not aoe Yi vogue, a mere abridgment, or | which they they refer, and numerous explanatory cuts See ther, in a cone a 
composed o' es ndantly picto nal, and 

Szeconp Book: quarto form, with thirty-two steel maps (colored), numerous engrav- 
ings, and a bold- faced type. Concise and practical. Free from burdensome minutia iy ~ a tly be y petore the eyes the the aes ear. the ar, the the prine} of ine all all the Tae optical p phe: 
unconnected with Geogra phy. Lessons face their Maps, with questions and topical | nomena in the heavens and as these ai Chrect the work, enriched 
answers ; the latter in initials, so that the one or the other may be left in the ~ with diagrams, and introducing to this, ay dene kag 
of the reciting pupil, thus saving the teacher the tedious task of prompting, and 
yoquring } Cy a Sone ho one ere. i have ~=s af e Pawn to he 
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valuable Atlas ; ae own © and Me del adopted ; affording a complete digest, vi y ueepe all interest wher 
picturesque, and truthful, of the payee! - ties, early pottle nen ye a 4 ore tat chied' ae pe gesersian a4 
ane power, mapiters and — of each Caan Tae y -- romance ing, in face — Bf the ¢ dearness Paco ne wel as & of at i ph 
e y rojected provements a ication. preeminent for inducing habits sreated 
Valuable statistics essential to the ‘Teoguians: aha student. From the central point from | mercial terms of expression. Accompanied by a 
which he starts, the scholar pene E comes to see at a panes. in unity of view, the 
relative relations, political, social, and commuerete. held the countries of the earth . 
oa guether, highest ¢ nment in th Historical, Geometrical, Ma- ARNOLD'S ARITHMETIC. 
technic Ji ccs in pace Tei and political Gengrap ne s istinetiy treated ‘gana al 
Com tri os ing witht h recent Pohsnee s, it expresses by symbols on the face of nch and magi. May be used exclusively, alternately, or in combination. 
ach —- yt —p grand, and important feature that can be thus expressed. siriking Teatures=the ad poem of the treatise, lucidity 
Even relative importance of cities ndicated. The eye travelling from capital to the eapressien of ce rf . 
—. or CK to country, by hist hays railways, and canals here set down, gath- og phe variety off of a By ot —_ rare, at hese aid = of 
s + symbols on its way, t a traveller would most inquire for. An Atlas eSooloken af ur t & prac 
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